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ON AFRICA 


T must seem excessive in ambition to devote a number of 
[eetcontss to a continent whose problems match its very 

size in magnitude. Sir Thomas Browne, it is true, declared 
that ‘we carry within us the wonders we seek without us: there is 
all Africa and her prodigies within us’, and for the Christian the 
immense variations of race and colour and the cultural pattern 
that man has made of them are in the end but modifications of a 
radical human destiny. All men are made for God, and redemp- 
tion knows no frontier. 

The purpose of this number is to provide some of the evidence 
for a Christian judgment. Its argument is introduced by the 
Apostolic Delegate to British Africa, whose distinction as his- 
torian and writer must not obscure the importance of his office, 
cardinal as it is to the contemporary life of the Church. As a 
Dominican tertiary, Archbishop Mathew brings a special sym- 
pathy to bear on a discussion which has an immediate interest to 
the English Province of the Order of Preachers, entrusted with 
important missionary work in South Africa. Fr Oswin Magrath’s 
statement of the theology of the Church’s missionary vocation is 
an essential reminder of those principles which must precede any 
consideration of ways and means. Mr Lienhardt’s study of South 
African separatist ‘churches’ is a warning of what may be the 
effect of missionary activity which neglects the radical needs of 
native peoples. And Mr Fagg’s account of African tribal art 
reveals the depth of a tradition which the Church must respect 
and not merely patronise. Fr Walsh provides a survey of education 
in British East Africa, a piece of documentation on an important 
area which illustrates the actual working of this essential part of 
the Church’s mission. And Fr Valentine Wood gives a vivid 
picture of the ‘detribalised urban proletariat’ which the Apostolic 
Delegate sees as one of the most pressing of African problems. 

The importance of Africa for the world and for the Church 
will, even in the next few years, gather an impetus which must 
not find the West uninformed or unprepared to meet its claims. 
This issue is intended to be a contribution to the work of under- 
standing. It is the work of Christ and of the Church, and without 
it all other work must fail. 
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CATHOLICISM IN AFRICA 
Davip MATHEW 


HIS brief introduction to the African number of BLack- 

FRIARS can only suggest some lines of thought in regard 

to the progress and future of Catholicism among the 
African peoples. The following notes relate to the territories under 
British administration which lie between the Sahara and the 
Zambesi. The first and in some respects the happiest impact of the 
Catholic Faith on the African mind belongs to the period of the 
pioneer missionaries, largely French in their personnel and to an 
even greater extent French in their direction, working in a series 
of wholly tribalised societies. In those areas where there existed a 
powerful and hereditary chiefship it was often not difficult for the 
missionary to persuade the chief and his councillors that his com- 
ing offered no threat to established African authority. Speaking 
generally, the chief did not himself become a Catholic, but he was 
the missionary’s equal and friend and the recipient of much wise 
advice. It was within this framework that there was built up the 
system of catechists and the practice of giving such teaching to 
the children as was necessary to enable them to lead a Catholic 
life. It may be said that the survival of tribalism and its modern 
counterpart, the sense of African nationhood, are conditions 
favourable to the development of the Catholic Church in Africa. 
Detribalism on the other hand is inevitably unfavourable and no 
group is more in need and less accessible than the detribalised 
urban proletariat. 

No religion will appeal to the African who is still working on 
the land unless it respects ancient traditions and is not inimical to 
his pride of nationhood, whether that be Ibo or Yoruba, Baganda, 
Bahaya, Kikuyu or Chagga. This national consciousness should 
never be impeded either in the African priest or in the African 
layman. It is unnecessary to say that the development of an African 
priesthood is in the strict sense of the word essential. In this matter 
Africa owes the greatest debt to Pope Benedict XV and Pope 
Pius XI. If, however, a strong local priesthood is to be built up, 
it is necessary that this pm be formed from the general aby 
of the population. The future priests should remain throughout 
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their lives connected with their clan group or village unit, thus 
acknowledging their place in African society. It is true that certain 
practical difficulties may arise through the family considering that 
they have a right to support from that member of their stock who 
has been raised to priestly rank. This matters little compared with 
the disadvantages that result when priests are recruited from 
mission orphanages and have no true place in their own com- 
munity. 

In this connection it may be said that the traditions of the petit 
seminaire are not without their drawbacks when transferred to 
Africa. Holidays for seminarists are as necessary in Africa as in 
Europe and there is always the danger that years of unbroken 
foreign tutelage may produce a clergy ignorant of the life of their 
own country. This is happily avoided by the experienced mission- 
ary societies. The development of the body of African priests is in 
fact the most encouraging feature of Catholic life in that Con- 
tinent. Their devotion to the Holy See is profound, and in general 
they reflect very perfectly both the economic anxieties and the 
national aspirations of the African peoples. 

A principal factor in the African rural scene is the teacher. Care 
has been a to secure for the mission teacher equality of salary, 
pensions and housing with his colleague in Government service: 
the missions that have taken this matter up strongly have reaped 
their reward. In many areas the teacher has replaced the catechist 
as the chief Christian in the village community. In any case the 
teaching of religion to the children now depends chiefly upon 
him. The personality of the education secretary is of importance to 
each teacher. In matters relating to the transfer of teachers and in 
all similar questions the decision rests in most vicariates with the 
priest who holds this post. In this connection the practice of 
training African priests to act as assistant education secretaries has 
much to commend it. The type of organisation described, with 
in some parts a new type of better-trained and better-paid 
catechist, is typical of the rural areas in East and West Africa. 

A factor throughout all these countries is the increasing sig- 
nificance of the educated Africans. All will be well if the members 
of this class are approached in a spirit of equal friendship. The 
younger members of the grouping in the big towns need indi- 
vidual care such as a university chaplain can give to his students. 
It is hoped that the work of the Dominicans in Lagos will do 
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CATHOLICISM IN AFRICA 5 


much to assist that section of the African population in Nigeria. 

The greatest difficulty is the problem created by the growth of 
great urban populations. It is axiomatic that the priest must live 
in the midst of his people. This is simple in West Africa, and can 
and must be arranged for in East and Central Africa likewise. We 
can never accept the segregation of the priest from his flock. East 
and Central Africa is—considering its size—an empty land which 
pours its available man-power into industry. These industrial 
areas vary greatly in their characters and management. But in 
dealing with race injustice, where this exists, the traditional 
religious bodies are ill-equipped on account of the favours that 
they receive from the State. The Catholic clergy, and those of the 
Presbyterians and the Church of England, have all the privileges 
of Europeans and it will be increasingly hard in industrial areas 
towards the South to persuade the African masses that their 
interests are bound up with their own. Even now they are repre- 
sented as the fourth wheel of the White Man’s chariot. 

It appears that it is only messianic teaching which appeals to so 
many Africans in poor conditions. Except in country districts the 
fine churches and mission buildings no longer exercise an attrac- 
tion on the people. They are as meaningless to them as is Notre 
Dame de Paris to the working class of the French capital. They are 
evidence of a profound separation between the lives of the priests 
and those of the masses in the locations. By contrast the emissaries 
of the Watch Tower and other similar teaching bodies are poor 
men and Africans. This seems the reason for the success of the 
immediate and explicit promises set forth by Judge Rutherford 
and his disciples. There is a future for all those who set out in 
direct language the punishment that will be incurred by the 
oppressors of the African race. It is needless to say much of Com- 
munism, for the appeal of that doctrine to an industrial proletariat 
has been already stressed by commentators. The Catholic Church 
is in great need of a new Saint Francis who would come to serve 
the Africans in their industrial setting. He would come freed 
from every privilege and would bring with him the charity of 
Christ. 
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WHAT CAN MISSIONS ACHIEVE? 
OswIn MAGRATH, O.P. 


N spite of a steady tradition in the official documents of the 
Jor. there has long existed, and still persists, much vague- 

ness about the aims of the Missions. This has its ill-effects on 
the methods and on the missionaries themselves, and on the 
support given to the Missions by the Church at large. A clear 
view of the matter is therefore of the first importance. 

The encyclical, Evangelii praecones, of Pius XII, issued on June 
and, 1951, and that of his predecessor, Rerum Ecclesiae (of which 
the first commemorates the twenty-fifth anniversary), have given 
powerful directives in regard to Missions, and their prescriptions 
should remove many misconceptions. A more precise theology 
of the Missions is in the course of development, namely a branch 
of theology dealing with the expansion of the visible Church.1 

The fact which dominates the whole subject of Missions must 
be the purpose for which they are undertaken. Missionary activity 
is not synonymous with deep religious conviction as such, for 
there are many religions which have the character of a closed 
national or caste group, not easily permitting expansion beyond 
its limits. Such are most primitive religions, and some others such 
as Hinduism. Catholic Missions have a definite aim, and this has 
been stated clearly in the recent encyclical: ‘As everyone knows, 
_ sacred expeditions have as their principal aim to bring the 

light of Christian truth more clearly to new peoples, to gain new 
Christians. The ultimate goal which they must strive to reach, and 
which must always be kept before the mind, is that of establishing 
the Church solidly among other peoples, and of giving it a 
hierarchy chosen fo among the indigenous population.’ The 
establishment of the visible Church is the aim of the Missions. The 
full implications of this statement, seemingly so obvious, will be 
apparent if all that it involves is analysed, and erroneous, but 
common, misconceptions contrasted with it. 

‘To know if the Church is established and made visible in a 
country, it is essential to consider whether the teaching of salvation 


1 cf. for example Pierre Charles, s.j., Les Dossiers de ? Action Missionaire, 2nd ed. Louvain, 
1938, to which the present article is deeply indebted. 
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and the sacraments are offered to all in a stable manner’ 


Charles, s.J., op. cit. p. 25). The solid establishment of the Church 
among new peoples is a complex thing, and it is not possible to 
define the exact moment when it is mae the state of ‘Mission’ 
merges gradually into the state of solid establishment. But the two 
chief elements are those mentioned in the recent encyclical: new 
Christians and an indigenous hierarchy. 

In regard to new Christians, or the material out of which the 
Church is built, there are many things to be considered. Firstly, 
numbers. The conversion of a whole country is not required. Long 
before this is accomplished, the Church, with all its normal organs, 
is morally accessible to all in the country. The idea, for example, 
that the Missions have 400 million Chinese to convert is false. The 
Missions have to establish a Chinese Church, and it is that which 
will convert the Chinese. Many conversions are necessary, and 
often a considerable time, but the work of the Missions is not 
endless, it is well-defined. In the present encyclical the Pope 
points out that when the Church has been set up in a stable way, 
the Missions should move on elsewhere. There may come a day 
when there are no more Missions, when the Church is firmly 
established. Or defections from the Church and persecutions may 
leave Missions with us until the end of the world. We do not 
know. In any case the work of a particular Mission, though vast, 
and ane often set back by persecution, is well-defined and has 
an end. 

Secondly, these new Christians must be such as can support a 
stable Church. This supposes many things. They must belong to 
all classes, and include the educated and influential, as well as the 
poor and ignorant. The Church can never be established securely 
on a sole basis of a population of slaves, servants, the very poor, 
the illiterate. There are Missions (the West Indian Islands seem 
to offer examples) where this is the case. Owing to economic and 
social conditions the Church, though embracing a large percen- 
tage of the population, is dependent on foreign aid and man- 
power. Again, where primitive or sub-economic conditions 
persist, it will be very difficult to recruit an indigenous clergy. 
Those ordained will be liable to find themselves cut off by their 
training from the mass of their people, or else will be tempted to 
return to the primitive life and abandon their priestly office. No 
permanent Church is possible in such conditions. It therefore 
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follows that the work of the general education of the people is 
essential to the establishment of the Church, and those taking part 
in it, Sisters, Brothers and teachers, contribute directly to the aim 
of the Missions, and are no less missionaries than the priests and 
catechists. The Missions must therefore not seek merely for quick 
results among the depressed classes, but must at all costs make 
converts among the educated and civilised. Such work may be 
slow in showing results, and seem to compare unfavourably with 
activities which give a greater immediate return in souls saved, 
but it is absolutely necessary for the establishment of the Church, 
and without it all other work may be jeopardised. Pope Pius XII 
enlarges on the need for influencing educated youth, even non- 
Christian, through schools and colleges, since it will control the 
future. This is a present problem in Africa. The Missions, admir- 
ably organised he the evangelisation of primitive peoples, are 
finding some difficulty in retaining a hold upon the educated. 
The difficulty is not mainly of the Missions’ making, but is the 
effect of the general impact of Western civilisation upon the 
primitive African cultures. The state of the educated African, 
often suffering both from an isolation from the mass of his own 
people, still largely primitive, and from a lack of outlet for his 
education and talents, presents indeed a difficult problem. But it 
is a problem which demands the fullest attention, for the future 
of the Missions will depend very much on its solution. Hence 
those forms of aid to the Missions, such as are sponsored by 
University Students and other groups, are Mission work in the 
fullest sense. Aid given to the educated Catholic African, in what- 
ever form, is a most direct contribution to the firm establishment 
of the Church in Africa. The problem is peculiarly complex in 
Africa, since the culture at which the African aims is Western 
culture. The ideal solution, in which a cultured people gradually 
takes over the Church and the missionaries retire, is more difficult 
of application here. The missionaries tend to remain in control of 
the institutions, since they are the masters in the culture to which 
they belong, and the Africans will still, for a long time, be largely 
immature. The need to hand over control, even the possibility 
of doing so, becomes obscured. This causes dissatisfaction among 
the more educated Africans. Whatever the difficulties, in all work 
for educated Africans, the ultimate ideal of handing over the 
property, institutions and management to the indigenous peoples 
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should be kept in mind, and some beginning made in that direc- 
tion. This, being the end to be aimed at, will modify all the steps 
taken towards it, and it is necessary for all those, even in Europe, 
who undertake mission work or mission aid, to keep it before 
their minds. 

Another requisite for the firm establishment of the Church is a 
certain standard of physical health and social welfare. The Church 
cannot be solidly set up where disease is universal, as it still is in 
parts of Africa. The work of medical missionaries is thus directly 
contributory to the purpose of the Missions, and is a necessary 
preliminary where there is no one else to provide it. It is also a 
requisite in the building up of a healthy Christian family life. 
Social justice is also a necessity. The Pope urges the propagation 
of the social teaching of the Church in the Missions, and the 
establishment of institutions and organisations for the promotion 
of social justice. It is clear that in the face of Communism and its 
propagandists a lack of social justice is a fatal obstacle to Chris- 
tianity. Charity, as the Pope remarks, is not enough: justice must 
be sought. A particular problem which is arising in Africa is that 
of Mission property. In the past the Missions have been given or 
have acquired much land, aa they have frequently been developed 
on the products of farming, etc. Institutions, schools and buildings 
of every kind have been erected. As the Africans develop they 
begin to criticise the holding of so much and such essential 
property by foreigners, or even by the Church at all. Yet the 
welfare of the Missions seems to be still dependent to a large 
extent on these properties. It would seem that some reduction of 
holdings of land by Missions will have to take place, and also 
eventually some transfer of buildings and institutions to the 
indigenous people. This is really implied in the establishment of 
an indigenous hierarchy and religious congregations, who would 
become the holders of the Church property. But in Africa the 
problem is complicated by the poverty of the African people and 
the dependence of the Missions on outside support. 

From all these elements necessary for the production of new 
Christians, it is evident that the term Missionary must be taken 
in a wider sense than is often understood. It includes not only the 
foreign priest and sister, but all those engaged in building the 
Church. So long as the Church remains to be established properly, 
the indigenous clergy, too, are missionaries. The name must be 
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applied in a full sense also to all those, clergy, religious or laity, 


foreign or indigenous, who are engaged in social, educational or 
medical work. Their labours are altogether necessary for the 
foundation of the Church, and, without them, the work of those 
who teach Catholic doctrine and administer the sacraments will 
never result in a permanent Church. In the Missions specifically 
Catholic schools, hospitals and institutions are as necessary as, or 
more necessary than, in settled lands. The general Catholic 
formation of the whole of life, and a Catholic approach to all 
problems, is vital to the building up of a thoroughly Catholic 
population upon which the Church can be based. 

The second element mentioned in the encyclical of 1951 is the 
indigenous hierarchy. The new indigenous Christian body must 
have its own organs for teaching, ruling, and administering the 
sacraments, for these functions are essential to the Church. While 
the establishment of the hierarchy, or the presence of an indi- 
genous clergy in large numbers, does not necessarily mean that 
Mission conditions have ceased, it often heralds the approach of 
that end. But in some Missions there has been a hierarchy from 
the beginning. Even when foreign missionaries are no longer 
needed, or are expelled by the civil power, mission-status ma 
continue for a long time. As the Pope suggests in the last encyclical, 
when the Mission is handed over to the indigenous hierarchy and 
clergy, the foreign missionaries can often remain and play an 
important auxiliary réle. This is especially true in Africa, where so 
much educational and other development is still required, which, 
in the present circumstances, will necessarily be directed by those. 
from abroad. Apart from the not unlikely expulsion of foreign 
missionaries, through wars or nationalism, the rapid development 
of an indigenous clergy is urgent. Tension between the foreign 
and indigenous personnel of the Missions is steadily on Ee 
increase owing to a multitude of causes. Of causes internal to the 
Missions, one concerns the very question of the establishment of 
an indigenous hierarchy. While the Africans advance in education 
and political consciousness, and desire to take a greater part in 
managing their own affairs in the Church, the foreign missionaries 
are acutely conscious of the insufficiencies under which these 
newly cultured people labour, and fearful of the great damage 
which could result to the Church through a too early, or too 
sudden, transfer of responsibility. Yet the Holy See presses this 
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transfer in view of the dangers of the world situation. As it has 
been put: the Africans must have the privilege of making mistakes, 
and so of learning respousibility ak administration. The whole 
question of the control of the Missions, of the property and 
institutions, of their schools and colleges, is thus becoming an 
acute one. The policy of the establishment of an indigenous 
hierarchy (and not merely of an indigenous lower clergy) as laid 
down by the Holy See does seem to determine the policy to be 
aimed at: one of transfer. But the question of the laity also comes 
in. There are frequently many secular and material activities 
bound up with the Missions, from school-teaching to the manage- 
ment of farms and industrial projects. The Pope has an important 
section on Catholic Action and the work of the laity in the 
missions in the recent encyclical, and perhaps part of the solution 
will lie here, in an increasing share of the indigenous laity in the 
Mission work. In Africa the catechist has largely been replaced by 
the school-teacher as the leader of Christian society. There is often 
little outlet for an educated African except in some kind of work 
connected with the Missions, and the openings available tend to 
be in subordinate positions, under foreign clergy or religious. The 
development of lay auxiliaries to the Missions may assist in 
solving this problem. 

In the meantime the essential weakness of the foreign missionary 
is becoming evident. Whereas the first missionaries, compelled to 
live among the people and share their ways, usually attained to 
close contact with them, later comers, finding a highly organised 
body of foreign missionaries living their own lives, have made 
less contact. In recent years in Africa, also, the demand for educa- 
tion has been so great that in some parts as much as half the priests, 
and the greater percentage of the sisters, from abroad have been 
absorbed in educational and other work through the medium of 
a European tongue. They have never found the opportunity to 
make real and close contact with the people. Thus, while the vast 
task of higher education and training in Africa still requires the 
foreign mission-worker, the indigenous clergy are needed to take 
over the ordinary pastoral work, and to keep in close contact with 
the people. It must, however, be realised that this task of higher 
education and direction is essential Mission-work, and that with- 
out it the position of the African Church will be precarious. 

The indigenous clergy is thus part of the establishment of the 
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Church. The idea that a Mission can be conducted by a handful of 
zealous priests with an army of catechists is not true. This may 
be a good and necessary start, but alone it will never produce a 
stable Church. This requires priests to administer the sacraments 
within reach of all in the territory. Only an indigenous clergy, 
with sufficient seminaries, and with a state of Catholic society 
where vocations are enough, can secure this. The policy outlined 
by Pius XI aimed at this. He prescribed that a territory should 
first of all be occupied fully: that mission-stations should be set 
up so that no part of the territory was out of reach of one of them. 
Conducted at first by travelling priests and resident catechists, 
these are to grow eventually into fully developed groups, with 
their own priests and institutions. 

Besides the new Christian people and their clergy, there are 
certain other conditions which are needed to establish the Church, 
and which must be sought for. One of these is that there shall be 
at least a minimum of tolerance from the civil government. The 
Catholic Church is a visible and highly developed institution, and 
cannot exist fully without a certain amount of external peace. The 
Church has always prayed for it. Highly organised persecution, 
as possible in the modern totalitarian world, can destroy the 
Church in a country, as it did in Japan. The suffering of persecu- 
tion may call down the grace of God on a later age, but while it 
lasts it at least renders the Church precarious in its hold on a 
country. Many flourishing churches have been founded without 
persecution at all. Whether the present extensive Catholic insti- 
tutional, educational and organisational element is absolutely 
essential to the establishment of the Church and to its full life in 
a country, may not be certain; it may prove possible in the future 
to reach some sort of modus vivendi where these are to a much 
larger extent in the hands of the civil power alone. But, since the 
Church is a visible and organised society, some measure of 
independence and peace is necessary for its full life, and if these are 
lacking it remains in a missionary state. The relationship between 
Church and State, and also between clergy or religious and laity, 
is an important one in the Missions, and many problems have yet 
to be solved. 

The insufficiency of other ideas about the purpose of Missions 
will now be clear. The romantic idea of the missionary, so pre- 


valent (and beneficial to the Missions) in the last century, is still 
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exercising a great influence for good or evil. But it is seen to be 
wrong. The imaginative picture of forests, deserts and tropical 
scenery, of beards and solar topee, must yield to a vastly more 
complicated image of the beginnings and growth of a Church 
with the same organs and characteristics as in lands where it has 
reached full stature. The romantic dream is still a fruitful cause of 
disappointment and disillusion to the missionary, though also a 
source of zeal and energy. 

The general aim of the Church is also sometimes confused with 
the special aim of the Missions, to the detriment of the latter. The 
Church is to bring souls to God, and too much emphasis on the 
salvation of souls causes the aim of founding the Church to be 
forgotten. The Missions have to found the Church, the Church 
will save souls. But since it is the Church which founds the Church 
in new lands, the work of salvation of individuals goes on while 
it is being founded. The objection, not infrequently voiced, that 
there are plenty of souls to save at home, is thus answered. It is 
true that souls are in plenty, and that there are no barriers of 
language and culture to prevent a ready harvest. But the Missions 
aim at establishing the Church where it is not, and so saving not 
only the present, but endless future generations. Again, emphasis 
on saving souls can lead to too much concentration on works of 
immediate effect on the greatest numbers, to the neglect of more 
permanent works. The approach from the angle of saving souls 
can also establish a false relation between the missionary and those 
he comes to save. He may regard himself too much as their 
saviour and benefactor, and is led to expect a personal reward in 
the docility and gratitude of his converts, and is pained when it is 
not forthcoming. An attitude savouring of patronage may 
antagonise pagans of high culture. Whereas if the missionary task 
is approached from the angle of founding the Church, the task is 
one of co-operation with the indigenous people in building up 
something new. Both the Mission or growing Church, and the 
indigenous or adult Church, will save souls; but the precise task 
of the Mission as such is to establish the means of salvation 
permanently. 

Pope Pius XII has also written in his encyclical on the need of 
adapting the Church to indigenous cultures, and of perfecting 
them and elevating them by the gospel. This is an important 
problem in countries of ancient culture like China and India, and 
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is receiving much attention. In Africa the problem is involved. 
The indigenous cultures are usually primitive, and in a state of 
dissolution under the impact of Western civilisation. The Africans 
on the whole look to Western civilisation for their future. The 
problem is principally one of attempting to make this process of 
adaptation as gentle and as fruitful as possible. Here again the 
heavy work of establishing a solidly trained élite of clergy and 
laity is of the greatest importance. Only with such an indigenous 
body of Catholics and clergy, firmly grounded in principles, can 
the new Church in Africa survive the spiritual disarray which is 
rapidly coming upon the continent. 


ce oF +f 
SOME AFRICAN ‘CHRISTIANS’ 


R. G. LIENHARDT 


F there is a ‘problem’ of adapting or accommodating African 
rites and beliefs to Christianity, it is one to which missionaries 
best know the answers. Students of primitive people are better 
employed in saying what does happen, rather than in speculating 
as to what might or should happen. The problem posed in theory, 
in which abstract African rites and beliefs encounter an abstract 
Christian teaching, can scarcely be the problem which has to be 
answered daily in practice. This impersonal encounter between 
two abstractions then becomes a very personal encounter between 
two people, one Christian, one pagan. Each is held to his religion 
by something more than the arguments he could produce for it; 
while the Christian may sometimes find himself nearer to the 
agan than his arguments against him suggest. The difference 
concen them makes for uneasiness, if only because it will not 
remain constant. Christianity and paganism, in the abstract, have 
a clear line of division, beyond which they are not required to 
meet on equal terms. A Christian and a pagan, two individuals, 
cannot so easily remain each on his own side of a formal division. 
They are bound to feel the strain of sometimes seeming to belong 
to different worlds, while at other times belonging so palpably to 
the same. I think that to try to find common Rental ground 
between them is to misconceive the difference. This common 
human ground, in so far as the expression means anything, is 
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given, in the first place. Christian and pagan are not like two slices 
of bread, one spread with butter and the other with margarine. 
To start to look for common human ground—human which is 
neither human-Christian nor human-pagan—is to reject what is 
immediately there. It is at once to make the relationship between 
Christian and pagan into a problem, not a relationship. That is 
why I think that well-meant efforts, like those of a late Anglican 
Bishop of Masasi,! to adapt African rites to Christian purposes 
simply by substitutions, cannot for long be very satisfactory. For 
this procedure seems to me to take from the rites exactly what the 
Bishop would wish to retain—their spontaneity. It makes them a 
‘managed’ thing. The profoundest productions of African imagina- 
tion become a vehicle for mere policy, however well-intentioned. 
To think that rites and customs can thus be applied, from the 
outside, is to fail really to take them seriously. 

The findings of Dr B. G. M. Sundkler, a Protestant missionary, 
who has made a scholarly study of Independent Churches, or 
sects, in South Africa,2 have some bearing on what I have already 
written, and I cannot do better than consider some ‘unmanaged’ 
African Christians as he describes them. 

In 1945, there were known to be in South Africa about eight 
hundred African separatist churches—sects, as itis more convenient 
to call them. They (and others not studied) were the unintended 
results of various forms of Protestant mission work in South 
Africa. Of the eight hundred, only eight had in 1945 been officially 
recognised by the Government of South Africa. Recognition, 
which cries with it certain advantages, is granted to such sects 
‘on their merits’, and according to conditions requiring a review 
of their history, size, the training and qualifications of their 
ministers, and the ethical standing of their ministers and members. 
The sects represented secession after secession from original 
Christian (and one gathers, Protestant) missions, and from each 
other. A few of their names may give some indication of their 
nature. The first five names on Dr Sundkler’s list are: 

The A.I. Zion Elected Church; 
Abantu Independent Methodist Christian Church of S. 
Africa; 
1 Christianity and Native Rites. Essays by William Vincent Lucas, Bishop of Masasi, 


1926-44. (Central Africa House Press.) 
2 Bantu Prophets in South Africa. By Bengt G. M. Sundkler. (Lutterworth Press.) 
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Abyssinian Baptist Church; 
Abyssinian Methodist Holy Church of Christ; 
The Acts of Apostolic in Jerusalem Church. 
There are many others in whose names ‘Africa’ is an important 
word, for example: 
African Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion; 
African Correctly Apostolic Jerusalem Church in Zion; 
and others whose names sound still stranger to us, such as the 
‘African Castoroil Dead Church’. It would be a mistake, I think, 
to dwell on any incongruity in some of these names. Dr Sundkler, 
who has known members of such sects, is careful to make no such 
mistake. Indeed, it seems that one of the factors which has made 
these and other separations between black and white in Africa 
possible has been the unthinking assertion, by Europeans, of the 
infallibility of their own sense of congruity in trifling matters. 
Individually, these sects are less startling phenomena than their 
reat numbers make them appear. Some of them have only a 
iow adherents; and the secessions discussed by the author are 
mostly from various sorts of Christian missions from which they 
might have been expected, where little emphasis has been placed 
on the Church, and much on the individual and the independence 
and self-sufficiency of the local congregation. Most of them, too, 
have come from churches in which the test of true Christianity 
has been made a matter of individual religious ‘experiences’ by 
which each member of the congregation might be expected to 
‘feel’ the authenticity of the message. Taken as a whole, however, 
the sects are interesting in two ways. First, Dr Sundkler shows 
connections between them and specifically South African social 
and tribal conditions. I do not refer to these much here. In their 
most extreme form they are summarised in the stern, but also 
self-complacent, attitude shown in the following African con- 
clusion to the parable of the wise and foolish virgins: 
‘Because the Whites rule on earth, the Blacks do so in 
Heaven. The Whites will go a-begging to dip the tip of their 
finger in cool water. But they a. pe as reply: “Hhayyi! 
(no !)—nobody can rule twice’. 
Second, however, Dr Sundkler’s book shows in general outline a 
relationship between some sorts of Christian teachers and the 
Africans whom they teach, which may be significant for other 
parts of Africa. 
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It would be wrong, I think, to suppose that the sort of religion 
studied by Dr Sundkler is quite clearly nearer to indigenous 
African religion than it is to some of the Christian mission teaching 
on which it is based. I do not regard these sects as being pagan 
African religion, with a veneer of half-understood Christianity. 
The admixture, or rather compound, of Christian and pagan goes 
deeper than that—as deep, indeed, as the minds and hearts of 
those for whom it is a religion. Here we see how some Africans 
have remade Christianity for themselves from what they were 
taught. These South African sects have made their selections from 
what they were outwardly taught, and in open secession from the 
teaching body. But it is possible also that what they have done 
in open separation from any universal Christian body represents 
what others tend to do inwardly, while remaining formally and 
conscientiously full members of a Church. The very ease with 
which the transition is made, from being within the mission to 
being clearly outside it, suggests this. The original Christian 
teaching which the leaders of these sects received has been openly 
modified by them, and new dogmas have been proclaimed. But 
before they could thus appear outwardly, these must have been 
inward secessions from a teaching which did not correspond with 
African experience, and which left no room for their experience 
to grow within it. Nobody re-potted them, so to speak, so their 
roots broke the pot. 

There is undoubtedly, as Dr Sundkler shows, a tendency to 
fission in indigenous African political and religious systems. But 
I think that it is the constriction in the Christian teaching received 
as much as any African tendency to split and splinter into inde- 
pendent groups which explains the attitude of an African poli- 
tician, A. G. Champion. Favouring the free development of all 
African Christian sects, he said: “In that way only can we increase 
the worship of God in this country. In that way only can we have 
the full Gospel of Christ taught.’ This emphasis on ‘the full 
gospel’, of which there are other examples, represents something 
more than a desire to multiply sects. It is the ; meer that Chris- 
tianity should have the fullness which was claimed for it, for 
what was presented as a full and final religion could not accom- 
modate within itself the good faith of the simplest and poorest 
people in Africa. I select some of the features of the belief and 
practices of these sects in order to suggest the shifts in emphasis 
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which many Africans not only make, but perhaps need to make, 
in order to give life to the formal instruction they receive. 

The fears and hopes felt by members of these African sects are 
basically those of all men: the fear of being abandoned, or lost, 
and the hope and desire for a fuller and deeper life, however 
conceived. From this point of view, many of the adherents of these 
sects seek only, in their own way, the fulfilment of what has been 
promised by Christianity as they have learnt it. It is clear that if 
that fulfilment is not intimately there in the mission church, they 
will seek it for themselves outside. As a corollary to this, it is 
clear also that if the vitality of Christian symbol is not an accom- 
plished fact in the mission church, it will become so, for them, 
outside the mission. The adherents of these sects are none of them 
content with commemorating a historical Christ, who 
belongs, in any case, to a historical perspective which must seem 
to them foreign. In it, Christ is immensely far away, as though 
they had been taught to look for him only through the wrong 
end of the telescope. They try to reduce that distance and make 
Christianity be what they think the Gospels teach, not merely 
an imitation of something in the past. This is particularly shown 
in the identification, in some cases, of an African prophet and sect 
leader with Christ (in South Africa, the black Christ, for the vital 
counterpart of a seemingly dead white religion is a black religion). 
It is shown also in the emphasis on a living God, ‘a God with arms, 
and legs, and love, and compassion’, as a Bantu preacher says. 

In the sects described by Dr Sundkler, there is everywhere the 
same determination that Christian symbol should not just denote 
some abstract conception, or represent a truth which, if we could 
properly apprehend it, might be otherwise expressed in abstract 
terms. There is clearly the determination that what is held to be 
true should be alive and vigorous in symbol and act, apprehended 
with a single movement of the whole being. They must have been 
taught that the ‘symbol’ was something less alive, and something 
more imperfect, than some idea it stood for; they have cut out 
the idea, the other meaning, except in so far as it lives in the 
symbol. ‘They have turned what they were taught into a religion 
of being and doing, when they found it a religion of mental 
culture. They have wanted to count their blessings by being 
blessed, not by mental arithmetic. The virile imagination shown 
in some of the utterances of the Bantu leaders of sects contrasts 
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strikingly with the sentimentality and insipidity of much that 
they (in common with everyone else) must have been taught in 
this century. I quote, for example, two verses of a hymn by the 
important leader of a ‘Nazarite’ sect, Isaiah Shembe: 

We stand before Thee, 
O beautiful hen, 

Thou dost not love 
Jerusalem alone. 


O love us and hatch us 

Wondrous Hen! 

We dwell in Thy kingdom 

Thou Hen of Heaven. 
In the church or sect founded by this man, we are told that the 
founder has taken the place of the Son; and there seems to be a 
general tendency for the Third Person of the Trinity to be 
regarded as more remote than the others. Paradoxically, I think, 
this can only be explained by supposing that Christ’s humanity 
has been stressed, in the teaching received, at the expense of his 
divinity. Christ, for them, has become identified with the senti- 
mental pictures of a white man in religious oleographs and mission 
bibles. It is not surprising that these Africans should seek a figure 
nearer to them, and also further from them, than is represented 
in the picture they see, and perhaps the teaching they receive; 
nearer, because not merely a white man, however ‘good’, and 
further, because not merely a man. It seems to me that they ask no 
less certainly, though more simply, than Eliot: 

What is this face, less clear and clearer 

The pulse in the arm, less strong and stronger— 

Given or lent? more distant than stars, and nearer than the 


eye. 
What they have learnt of Christianity will not answer that ques- 
tion; an African prophet will. 

There is a sometimes impressive ability among them to recreate 
what is believed. It is a sort of meditation which must have been 
little in evidence in the churches from which the secessions were 
made. It is partly this meditation by Africans which has given a 
specifically African character to the belief and rites. It seems 
certain that the nature of traditional meditation has never been 
taught to many of these Africans; they have been taught religion 
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as though it were thought about ethics. Dr Sundkler himself 

writes: 

‘Each denomination and missionary organisation from over- 
seas brought its characteristic denominational one-sidedness, 
its own particular kind of Christianity. Generally speaking, 
the Christian Church was by these organisations presented 
as a preaching and teaching institution only, whereas the 
rich devotional heritage of the Church universal was not 
transmitted to the young African Church in the same 
degree.’ 

They therefore returned to their own devotional heritage, as 
present in the dance, dreams, spirit-possession and rites of purifi- 
cation. It is noticeable that they did not take over what they knew 
of Holy Communion; and I think the reason for that is that they 
rejected the merely imitative and commemorative features of 
what they had been taught. Dr Sundkler again writes: 

‘Some of the Protestant Mission Churches from which the 
independent Churches broke away, presented to the African 
the pattern of an altarless Christianity, where Holy Com- 
munion was only infrequently practised.’ 
And he points out how the equivalent of Holy Communion has 
been converted into a purification rite. I doubt, however, if this 
is, as he suggests, a specifically African change of emphasis. What 
is of interest is the introduction of this new emphasis, into what 
had clearly been taught as a purely token act. They had not been 
taught that God was really present in the Communion; but they 
could really cleanse themselves with real water. The. African 
interpretation is a literal interpretation, and where there is a 
minimum of the literal admitted within the mission, literal inter- 
pretation creates innumerable new rites. This is apparent every- 
where in Dr Sundkler’s study. I quote, for example, part of what 
he writes about Baptism, which has developed, of course, along 
lines suggested by the more extreme Baptist missions: 
‘Baptism must be in a river, with rapidly flowing water, 
preferably below a waterfall. In this way one is assured that 
the water is efficacious in washing and rapidly removing sin, 
sickness and pollution. The stagnant dead water in the font 
or dish of the Mission church is not efficacious. The living 
water gives the spirit.’ 
There are many such examples which show the importance which 
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these Africans have attached to the efficacy of the act, that they 
should not, so to speak, pretend and worship with tokens, where 
they have the materials be a sacramental act. The rites described 
by Dr Sundkler show a conviction that human beings, in their 
religion, receive the power to operate with an intrinsic effective- 
ness, and that what they do is not a mere mime. Where they have 
found reflection, they have substituted action; and where they 
have been taught that religion is something which goes on ‘in their 
heads’, they have made it something which they can do with their 
whole selves. For example, Dr Sundkler describes a method of 
ordination within one of these sects: 
‘The journey culminated in the ordination act on the holy 
mountain Nhlangakazi. The prophet anointed his ordinands 
with holy oil and told them to bring each a very heavy stone 
from the bottom of the mountain up to the place used for 
their Church gatherings: “These stones are your oath that 
you have surrendered yourselves to God. These stones will 
be a testimony before God”’.’ 
Nothing could be further from the religion of ‘morality touched 
by emotion’ which had been taught as Christianity. 

I have given an account of one side only of these sects. Much in 
them shows not imaginative life, but that craving for an excite- 
ment of the other world, which of course commonly accom- 
panies an urban life which grows daily more sordid and joyless. 
Even in their most hysterical manifestations, however, there is no 
doubt that one of the appeals of the sects is that they seem to offer 
a religion in which the imagination can live and act, and not 
simply a set of principles and precepts. They offer their adherents a 
fuller life, whereas the original mission churches offered them 
only thoughts about a fuller life, which clearly did not become 
actual for them. These mission churches of which Dr Sundkler 
writes may not be the only ones in which there isa danger that the 
church may appear to be rather an annexe of the school, than the 
school an annexe of the church. The results of this are clearly seen 
in Dr Sundkler’s book, where in many cases the mission school 
teacher has been forsaken for the African prophet, and the rules 
of mission ethics forsaken for quasi-sacramental acts. It is an 
instructive commentary on half a century of Christian teaching in 
South Africa that some of those taught should have in their creed 
as Dr Sundkler says, ‘no longer a place for the pale White Christ’. 
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EDUCATION IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
RICHARD M. WALSH 


HE object of this article is to present a picture of educa- 
tional work among the African population, particularly 


that undertaken by the Church in British East Africa, 
with special reference to Tanganyika Territory, since the school 
organisation and the various problems connected with it in 
Tanganyika can be taken as typical of educational work in the 
neighbouring countries of Uganda and Kenya. 

These three territories, which are as large as Spain, Portugal, 
France, Italy and the British Isles put together, meet about the 
shores of Lake Victoria. The total population is 17,600,000, of 
whom 7,500,000 are in Tanganyika and roughly 5,000,000 in 
each of the other two territories. The European population is 
very small in proportion, and is made up mostly of Government 
officers, save in Kenya where there is a white settlement of nearly 
20,000. There are 11,000 Goans and an Indian community of 
nearly 170,000, small in numbers but economically very influen- 
tial, since most of the trading, in Tanganyika in particular, is in 
Indian hands. The natural African unit is a tribal one, each with its 
own taboos, customs, laws, languages and chiefs; and where the 
administrative boundaries cut across tribal areas or group them 
into districts or reserves, the tribal organisation, with the chiefs’ 
barazas, is respected as far as possible. . 

The three territories which constitute British East Africa and 
the island of Zanzibar come within different political categories. 
Uganda and Zanzibar are Protectorates, Kenya is mainly a 
Colony with a narrow coastal strip formerly belonging to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and now a protectorate area, and Tanganyika 
is a British Mandate. The territorial boundaries are entirely the 
result of the European occupation of East and Central Africa at 
the end of the last century. Since the former German colony, 
German East Africa, became the British Mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika there has been an increasing measure of regional 
co-operation between the adjacent territories of Uganda, Kenya 
and Tanganyika. There are frequent inter-territorial conferences 
on technical matters of all kinds and the conferences of the 
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Directors of Education seem likely to play an ever more important 
réle in bringing greater uniformity into the East African education 
services. 

The heralds of education in East Africa were the humble cate- 
chetical centres, sometimes called bush schools. There was only 
one in the Holy Ghost Fathers’ Mission at Bagamoyo when Stanley 
arrived there on his way to find Livingstone in 1872. Six years 
later the first group of White Fathers penetrated as far as Lake 
Victoria, and soon afterwards others reached the shores of Lake 
Tanganyika. Their first task was to master the native languages, 
gear them to the European alphabet and produce laboriously 
written manuscripts of Catechisms, Bible Histories, Holy Gospels, 
Lives of the Saints, Grammars and Dictionaries. As soon as there 
was a nucleus of Christians, a catechetical training school was 
opened at a central mission where selected men were admitted as 
pupils. Here they were taught how to read and write, and, after 
a further intensive course in catechism, they were equipped with 
books and sent as catechists to take charge of the evangelisation 
in other centres. A mud hut served as prayer house and school 
room, and for many hours daily over a period of two to four 
years adults and children were initiated not only into the Catholic 
Faith but also into the elements of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
the aim being to establish a literate Christianity. It was in these 
catechetical centres, the outposts of the Mission, that primitive 
people were taught how to live their Christianity. They learnt 
not only the theory but above all the practice: unselfishness, 
discipline, honesty and all those virtues which form the core of a 
Christian society. The catechetical centre was in truth a school, and 
offered a solid foundation on which to build a sound future 
education structure. 

Only second in importance to the training schools for catechists 
and the catechetical centres came the training of African priests. 
This was necessarily a long process, and not indiegmiie the results 
were disappointing; but the missionaries gave themselves to the 
task with heroic faith and courage. From the earliest times 
seminaries were opened and candidates were selected from the 
children attending bush schools. In the minor seminaries the boys 
were taught, besides the vernacular, Latin, a European language as 
well as science and elementary mathematics. Those who succeeded 
in reaching the end of the minor seminary course (sometimes only 
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one in twenty) entered the major seminary of philosophy and 
theology. Here the teaching was facilitated by the use of imported 
European textbooks in Latin, French or German and the academi- 
cal standard which was set was, like the rest of the formation 
work, extraordinarily high. It is thereforenotsurprising that many 
years passed before the first Africans received the call to the 
priesthood. But the missionary’s zeal was tempered with extreme 
caution, and disappointment did not generate despondency. 
Seminaries multi lied and today there are 265 African priests 
working alongside the European missionaries, and there is an 
African Bishop in charge of a vicariate with a staff of nineteen 
European and fifty-five African priests. In all the three Territories 
there are now 320 in the major seminaries and 1,374 minor 
seminarians. But since the introduction of state-controlled educa- 
tion in the twenties the recruitment is no longer made from the 
catechetical centres, for since then there has been a considerable 
development in primary education everywhere. 

Despite the splendid work of education accomplished by the 
bush schools it was clear that sooner or later the Colonial Govern- 
ment would step in and take charge. The catechetical centres were 
not founded primarily as secular institutions and it was essential 
that they should preserve their original character of Mission cells 
and that, as the core of evangelisation, they should remain un- 
fettered by governmental regulations. Moreover, as time advanced 
the rudimentary nature of the secular instruction given in the 
catechetical centres became more obvious, and the State alone 
could organise and equip the various types of educational insti- 
tutions demanded by colonial development projects. 

The White Paper of 1925 which followed upon the visits of the 
Phelps-Stokes Mission laid down the broad lines along which 
Education in East Africa has developed up to the present day. In 
the late twenties the Education Departments were reorganised and 
the State took over responsibility for all education. The Missions 
were invited to co-operate in the developments of schools of 
every type, provided they agreed to do so according to a uniform 
scheme laid down by Government. Government undertook to 
provide grants-in-aid for certain classes of Mission schools, based 
on the number of qualified European and African staff and on the 
efficiency of the school. Further, to assure that the co-operation 
between Government and the Missions remained a living reality, 
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a Central Advisory Committee on African Education was pro- 
vided for in the new Education Ordinances. 

The present legal position of Education in Tanganyika might 
be thus summed up: 

(a) No school may be established or maintained except with the 
permission of the Director of Education. 

(b) No school may be staffed except by teachers who have been 
registered by the Director of Education. 

(c) Catechetical centres, ie. places where people are gathered 
for prayers and religious instruction and where only a minimum 
of secular instruction is given, are not schools ‘within the meaning 
of the act’ and therefore outside the purview of the Education 
Department. Similarly, seminaries, ‘the object of which is to train 
people for the sacred ministry’, do not come within the scope of 
the Education Ordinances either. 

(d) Anybody may open and conduct schools in accordance with 
the Education Ordinance and Regulations. Such managi 
bodies are called Voluntary Agencies and the normal channel of 
communication between them and Government is through an 
Education Secretary. 

(ec) Grants-in-aid may be paid to Voluntary Agencies in respect 
of teachers’ salaries, equipment, maintenance of pupils and capital 
expenditure. 

(£) Agencies pay their own teachers in accordance with an 
approved salary scale. Each agency is expected to organise its 
schools in the manner prescribed by Government regulations and 
to establish such supervision as will ensure that its schools are 
being conducted efficiently. 

(g) The managing body has the right to appoint, transfer or 
dismiss its teachers, but it is expected to inform Government in 
due course of such appointments, transfers, and dismissals. 

(h) Government may open and conduct schools under any 
conditions the Director of Education may judge reasonable and 
opportune. 

At first the Missions obtained freehold property without 
difficulty, but with the development of European legislation the 
tendency has been not to alienate any Crown Land on a freehold 
basis. Thus, to obtain a school site application is made for a lease- 
hold or Right of Occupancy or permission sought to build on 
Crown Land. In each case permission has to be sought first from 
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the Chief. In the event of a Mission wishing to build a school only, 
the normal leasehold is for thirty-three years. The Education 
Department, looking forward to the day when all schools will 
come under the direction of secular Native Authorities, tries to 
discourage the awarding of leaseholds for schools to the Missions; 
it would like to see all schools sited on Crown Land. Government 
however still continues to grant Rights of Occupancy since this 
is the sole legal guarantee Missions can have that the schools they 
erect are used for no other purpose. Almost all catechetical 
centres are built on Crown (tribal) Land mainly because the 
buildings are not expensive and because Government accords 
Rights of Occupancy very reluctantly. 

The basis of education in Tanganyika is a four-year literary 
course in primary schools for children between the ages of six and 
fourteen years. The goal of universal literary is still far distant and 
the present ten-year plan aims at having 310,000 of the estimated 
825,000 children of school-going age in primary schools by 1956. 
Provision is made for one in every five of the pupils in primary 
schools to go on to Middle Schools. The Middle School is a new 
category, introduced in 1951. There will be only two hundred of 
these schools by 1956; and because of their limited number they 
will be generally boarding institutions. The aim is to provide a 
sound practical education without seriously impairing academical 
standards: girls will be taught Domestic Science and Child 
Welfare, and in boys’ centres the emphasis will be on agriculture, 
animal husbandry, or handicrafts, according to local economic 
conditions. Pupils who complete the courses successfully will be 
enabled to enter the Grade II Teacher Training centres or Indus- 
trial Schools. The rest, it is hoped, will return to tribal life rather 
than float into the industrial centres and towns; but only the 
future can tell whether it is reasonable to believe that boys and 
girls can be educated for eight years and still wish to return to their 
villages and shambas. After standard VI at the Middle School a 
certain number—about 700-800 boys and girls—are allowed to 

ify for entry into one or other of the twenty-four secondary 
Schools (of which for the moment there are only two for girls). 
A limited number of girls, on completing Standard VI join a 
Women’s Teacher Training school where, after a two-year 
professional course, they will be awarded a Grade II teacher's 
certificate. 
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There are two types of secondary schools: Junior and’ Senior. 
Those who obtain the Junior Secondary Certificate may either 
enter a Grade I teacher training school, join one of the depart- 
mental training schools with a view to adopting such careers as 
those of hospital or laboratory assistance, postmasters, engineers, 
veterinary or agricultural instructors, or, if their academical 
history warrants it, they may join one of the three Senior Second- 
ary schools where they are taken up to matriculation standard. 
The majority, however, of those pupils who complete the Junior 
Secondary course are absorbed into clerical work in Govern- 
mental departments. 

Makerere University College in Uganda forms the apex of the 
education pyramid in all the three countries. It is open not only 
to students from Uganda, Tanganyika and Kenya, but those those 
from Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Zanzibar, the Sudan and 
Abyssinia; yet so far no Europeans or Indians have been admitted. 
The college, which was founded as a Technical School in 1922, 
was afhiliated to the University of London in 1950. Qualifications 
for admission are based on certain credits in the Cambridge 
Overseas School Certificate Examination which is taken by all 
Senior Secondary Schools throughout East Africa. For some time 
to come not all the students who enter Makerere will read for a 
degree. There are several non-graduate professional courses given 
at Makerere: education, medicine, veterinary, science, agriculture 
and art. Before a student can train for these professions he has to 
read for two to three years in arts or science and reach approxi- 
mately the London Intermediate Examination level. The com- 
parative statistics of Makerere show that Uganda has been in a 
position to make better use of the East African College than any of 
the other territories. 

About one in four of the Makerere students are Catholics. In 
Kenya the Fathers of the Irish Province of the Congregation of the 
Holy Ghost have succeeded in building up one of the best Senior 
Secondary schools in East Africa. This congregation has now 
accepted the direction of a Catholic Territorial Secondary School 
in Tanganyika near Dar es Salaam. There are three Senior 
Secondary Schools in Tanganyika, one Catholic, one Protestant 
and the third Government, and there are two Senior Secondary 
centres for girls, both in Uganda. In Tanganyika there is a Junior 
Secondary School for girls under government control, but efforts 
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are beirtg made to find a suitable congregation of English-speaking 
sisters to open a more ambitious Catholic Girls’ Seconda 
institution. There is little doubt that the next five years will 
witness a vigorous attempt in each Territory to make full use of 
the excellent opportunities which Makerere offers, and towards 
which the Governments of East African countries subscribe 
generously. 

There are as yet no African graduates in schools although there 
are a few Africans reading for degrees in the United Kingdom. 
The policy is to substitute Africans for Europeans in schools as 
rapidly as possible. For the moment (and probably for many years 
to come) some European graduates are necessary in Junior and 
Senior Secondary schools, in Teacher Training centres and in 
Girls’ Middle Schools. 

Primary education in Kenya and Uganda is given in one or 
other of the main vernaculars. In Tanganyika, however, the 
language used in all primary schools is Swahili. The syntax of this 
language is Bantu, but the grammatical structure and part of the 
vocabulary of it has been enriched by infiltration of words from 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani and even Portuguese. It is the native 
language of Zanzibar and of the Sultan’s former territory of the 
East African Litoral. It found its way inland among the old slave 
routes and later it accompanied Indian and Arabic traders as far 
west as the Belgian Congo. Because of its Bantu nature it is 
understood by all Bantu-speaking tribes, and in a country of such 
a large and varied range of vernaculars as Tanganyika, first the 
German, then the British Colonial Government adopted it as the 
official vehicular language. In Uganda, in the North West area 
of Tanganyika, and in the greater part of Kenya, the Africans are 
attached to their own tribal languages and Swahili is seldom heard 
and never liked. Swahili, however, is introduced as a subject in 
the later stages of the primary schools in Kenya and is taught as 
such heniadioes the secondary schools. It is not taught at all in 
Uganda. In the Tanganyika middle schools Swahili remains the 
medium of instruction, although an intensive course of English is 
given in all standards. In Secondary schools teaching is carried out 
entirely in English, Swahili being allocated merely an academic 
place in the syllabus. In Makerere University College English 


reigns supreme. 
At present almost all educated Africans in Tanganyika, in- 
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cluding the modern type of Grade II teachers, read and speak three 
languages, the vernacular, Swahili and English. Off the highways 
pe outside the administrative and commercial centres Swahili is 
for the most part heard only in the schools, for even in Tanganyika 
unlettered people regard it very much as a foreign importation. 
Many Catholic and Protestant Missions have adopted the native 
language to the exclusion of Swahili as the medium of religious 
instruction and there are several local vernacular newspapers 
published by these Missions. All native languages will certainly 
not survive, but some of the more important ones such as 
Kisukuma and Kihaya may well hold their ground against the 
inroad of Swahili. 

The two main Voluntary Agencies in Education are the 
Protestant and Catholic Missions. Their schools cater chiefly for 
their respective adherents, although they admit also all children 
who wish to attend, whether pagan or Muslim. Muslim organisa- 
tions, it appears, own a few primary schools (no mention is made 
of any such schools in the 1950 Report of Tanganyika Govern- 
ment to U.N.O. except a grant of £10,048 for “Muslim Associa- 
tions and Agencies’), and most of the Mohammedan children in 
school attend Government or Native Authority centres, which 
have to cater principally for pagans as well as for Christian children 
in areas where there are no Mission Schools. 

Something might be said here on the respective positions of the 
three main religious denominations. Islam is especially strong 
along the coastal regions, in many administrative centres up- 
country along the former slave trails and wherever there are 
Arab or Indian dukas. There are very few Mohammedans in the 
north west of Tanganyika, in Uganda or in the hinterland of 
Kenya. It is, however, practically impossible to give even an 
approximate figure to represent the number of Muslim Africans 
in East Africa principally because of the absence of methodical 
organisation and of organised proselytism, and because of the 
rudimentary forms to which Islam is reduced in the greater part 
of East Africa. It is certain, however, that Islam is spreading rapidly 
in Tanganyika, especially in large centres like Dar es Salaam and 
Tanga; most Muslims are missionaries of a creed which, at least 
in this part of Africa, pagans may accept with very little moral or 
intellectual effort and which causes no appreciable disruption 
either in the pagan soul or in pagan society. 

c 
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Catholics, including catechumens, numbered in 1949, 2,253,442 
or almost thirteen per cent of the population. The ecclesiastical 
divisions of East Africa are as follows: Uganda, six vicariates with 
a total population of 1,089,700 Catholics; Kenya, three 
vicariates and one prefecture and 370,700 Catholics; Tanganyika, 
792,849 Catholics distributed over thirteen vicariates and three 
prefectures. The Anglican missionary societies at work are the 
Church Missionary Society and the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, and their adherents, together with those of the 
former German Lutheran Church and the Church of Sweden, 
number 308,000. 

There remain to be considered the Native Administration 
schools. As found in Tanganyika, these are Primary and Middle 
schools established by Government after consultation with the 
local African barazas and they are managed by the District Com- 
missioner and an Education Officer. They are found everywhere, 
but especially in towns and administrative centres and near tribal 
barazas. The teachers are trained in Government training centres, 
and although many of them are Catholics (mainly ex-Mission 
teachers who transferred their services to Government at a time 
when Government teachers were more highly paid than Mission 
teachers), the majority is Protestant and Muslim. Native Adminis- 
tration schools are undenominational, although Government seeks 
some arrangement by which Christian and Muslim children would 
receive religious instruction according to a regular syllabus 
approved by the respective heads of religious belie. So far all 
attempts in this direction have failed, and the most that can be 
done is allow a catechist or koranic teacher into the schools twice 
a week for religious instruction. And even this is not always 
possible owing to lack of organisation or enthusiasm on the part 
of the religious bodies concerned. The problem of providing 
catechism classes for Catholic children in Native Authority 
schools will become more actual as time goes on, since an increas- 
ing number of Catholic children are finding no other alternative 
but to attend these schools owing to the absence of an accessible 
Catholic school. 

The rapid development of the Native Authority schools may be 
gauged by the rate of expansion during the past twelve years. In 
1938 there were ninety-five Government and Native Authority 
Primary schools with 10,225 pupils; in 1950 there were 354 with 
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40,193. During the same period the Mission Primary schools, 
Catholic and Protestant, rose from 889 to 1,024. Government 
Secondary, Middle and Teacher Training centres also have 
developed rapidly ; in 1937 there were five Government secondary 
schools and one Teacher Training and Middle School; today there 
are more than ten Secondary schools and fourteen Middle schools 
and Teacher Training schools under Government control. 

Of the 162,000 children in Primary schools in Tanganyika in 
November 1950, 40,193 were in Government or Native Adminis- 
tration schools and nearly 67,000 in Catholic schools; in other 
words, the Catholic Church has over forty per cent of the total 
primary school enrolment. There is the same percentage of 
children in Catholic Middle schools. 

As regards Secondary education in Tanganyika, the figures for 
November, 1950, give 2405 pupils on the roll, 2248 boys and 157 
girls. Government schools accommodate 1110 boys and 76 girls. 
According to the returns of March, 1951, 918 pupils were in 
Catholic Secondary schools, of whom only 36 were girls. 

In the Primary Teachers Training schools (Grade II) on a 
territorial total last year of 826 boys and 139 girls, 209 were in 
Government centres, and 630 boys and 126 girls in the centres 
conducted by the Voluntary Agencies. The figures for Catholic 
Training schools in January this year were 345 boys and 68 girls. 

Girls’ education is very underdeveloped. Africans, many 
Christians even, do not understand what benefits can accrue to the 
girls themselves, to their parents or to society, from even the 
most elementary type of education. The woman is still considered 
as a man’s chattel, whose lot it is to help her mother at home 
while she is young, to be married off in exchange for a substantial 
dowry as soon as the law permits, and sometimes even earlier 
than that, and in her married state to bear children, till the fields, 
draw water, gather firewood and cook the family meal in exactly 
the same way as African women have done since the dawn 
of time. Moreover, in practice if not always legally, an African 
woman cannot exercise the right to possess ‘mali’ and she depends 
on her husband’s generosity to keep her supplied in clothes and 
trinkets. When the times comes, as it surely will, for African 
women to assert their right to own property, there will be a 
profound change in the social structure of Africa. African girls, 
however, particularly when they are children of Christian parents 
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and when it is possible to have women teachers in charge of the 
class, are beginning to attend school regularly. But women 
teachers are very few, since girls marry so young (between fifteen 
and eighteen is the normal age), and, once married, their teaching 
career comes to a premature end for most of them. The Church 
hopes to solve the problem of the dearth and short life of women 
teachers by building up congregations of African teaching Sisters. 
Of the five hundred African Sisters in Tanganyika, nearly two 
hundred are certificated teachers, and 112 of these are at the 
moment actively engaged in Primary and Middle Girls’ schools. 

A final word on Industrial Education in Tanganyika may be 
useful. Many Catholic Missions conduct Industrial Schools where 
boys are admitted after completing the Primary School or on 
leaving Standard VI of the Middle School. The course is from 
four to five years. In them such subjects as Rural Carpentry, 
Tailoring and Leatherwork are taught. The Education Depart- 
ment has never shown much encouragement to these centres 
which have been in existence for nearly twenty years and have 
fulfilled a useful réle in training rural craftsmen. Despite the 
expert lay-brothers who direct these centres it is not possible to 
develop them adequately with financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, and the Director of Education has announced that after 
this year the meagre grants-in-aid which are now given to some 
of these schools will cease. Government is planning to spend 
considerable funds on establishing one or two large Industrial 
Schools where only candidates who have completed the Middle 
School course will be admitted. ; 

No matter what will be the future of the Rural Mission crafts 
schools, there is surely a profound need also for a more advanced 
type of industrial, technical and agricultural training. The estab- 
lishment of a few such Catholic centres is much to be desired; 
but here we should require the services of a Congregation of 
Religious who are especially equipped for this kind of apostolate. 
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ZULUS ON THE RAND 
VALENTINE WOOD, O.P. 


ECENTLY I was standing on a bridge crossing the main 
R apt to the new railway station in Johannesburg: 

below, the last touches were being given to the fifteen 
new platforms, while gangs of natives were busy with pneumatic 
drills, cranes and trucks, already demolishing the old station, and 
singing shanties as they worked. In the skyscraper flats all round 
thousands more natives were busy cooking their masters’ dinners 
on electric stoves: others were handling goods in the warehouses, 
working as pump-boys at filling stations, setting up linotype for 
tomorrow’s edition of The Bantu World, or, several thousand feet 
underground, were manning mechanical plant, and lashing the 
reef rock from a gold mine. 

In all outward appearances, South Africa is as modern, pro- 
gressive, and industrialised as any country in Europe or America. 
But it is also a country of contrasts and seeming contradictions, of 
bright lights, hard outlines, cruelty, and laughter. As soon as the 
observer says Chicago has nothing on Johannesburg, he must 
immediately ask himself, is this not in truth darkest Africa? To 
ignore that question would be almost as foolish as to ignore the 
question, whether Paris could have a culture which was inde- 
pendent of neon lighting. 

For the thousands of Africans who are riding bicycles, deliver- 
ing refrigerators and patent medicines, who, in a word, are caught 
up in the techniques and efficiency of our mass-producing age, 
have roots in an older culture whose coherence and whose hold 
on them are only just crumbling. The good old days of law and 
order and of values they could understand are still there in the 
reserves, even if clouds presage the approach of night. 

Jim delivers medicines with a patronising smile, still fairly 
confident that his medicine-man at home can give him somethin 
far stronger, if only he can get there in time. But just one sm: 
thought perplexes him: time is getting short. This is the generation 
of the uprooted. Johannesburg is not Jim’s home, though it is 
where he will live and die. And his children will be even further 
from home, they will be born here, spend their childhood in the 
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back-yard of their location house, will only know by hearsay a 
world where there are no sky-scrapers, no street-gangs, no pass 
laws, and no pick-up vans. They will be told the old tribal tales, 
learn something of their secrets, and will dream of home, just as Jim 
still dreams of it. Only of course they will read and write (what a 
fine thing it would be if Jim’s daughter could be a teacher), and 
go to church on Sundays, for the priest in his own way seems to 
have certain powers against some of the bad spirits that are now 
abroad in the white man’s land. But they will dream of home, if 
there is still a home—or has time run out? 
O Fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro. 

Just below a high peak, from which most of Zululand can be 
seen, a spring breaks through flowering mosses on the edge of the 
Nkandla Forest. Inside the forest it is cold and silent, but for the 
screeching of baboons, and there are few tracks through the hills 
and valleys which it covers. To the South (the Zulu word for 
which is “Many Cannibals’) and immensely far off, lie the high 
ranges of Basutoland; eastwards and straight ahead, the country 
falls away in thick folds to a blue line which is the Indian Ocean, 
while to the North lie more mountains and plains covered in bush, 
which form the heart of Zululand. Here, a hundred years ago, the 
fiercest and noblest tribe of Southern Africa paid homage to its 
kings. A few miles away is the Precipice of the Eagles, so-called 
because Tshaka marched hundreds of his enemies over its brink, 
and it is said that even today bones can sometimes be found below. 
War, debauchery, and witchcraft are part of the centuries-old 
tradition of the land, while many a mountain cave still shows the 
paintings of the earlier inhabitants, the Bushmen. Quotations 
from a diary may perhaps best illustrate present conditions in the 
homeland of Jim’s dreams: 

‘Here a boy met me, among the rocks which are covered in 
flowers, and led me through the fringes of the forest, curling 
round the mountain sides until we dropped down the steep hill 
into the valley of Vungwini. Here it was that Fr C. found three 
clay pipes, at the end of one of which were a few drops of metal. 
Fr C. is of the opinion that they were originally bellows and were 
used for smelting metal. No living Zulu knows how to smelt, 
and the art has been lost, but Vungwini (Whirlwind), a deep 
valley where no wind blows, presumably got its name from the 
noise of the bellows at the forge. 
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‘The catechist’s kraal was perched among some trees and banana 
plants, a couple of hundred feet above the stream. There were 
two huts of the beehive type, in which slept the women and the 
men, a third hut for cooking, several small store huts, and a 
rondavel for me. 

‘In the evening we talked about the old times. Makwaza said 
that they were bad, in that the women did all the work, while the 
men sat around and drank beer, but now both men and women 
worked. But again the old times were good in that people did 
not drink shimiyane (a potent location drink, containing methy- 
lated spirits and carbide), nor did they kill or steal, except in 
honest warfare. 

‘A voice, old and cracked, emerged from a mat behind me: had 
I ever seen an aeroplane? Yes, I said, I had even been in one. Some- 
one else said his friend in Durban had seen one, and it was like a 
house. Rubbish, said the Voice, it is far too small. Then, doubt- 
fully, surely people could not sit in an aeroplane? I said Yes, even 
thirty people could sit in it, and they cooked tea there. Unbeliev- 
ing silence. Then I gave a demonstration of how the earth moves 
round the sun, but the old woman said even if I spoke fairly, they 
could see for themselves that this was not so. And what about the 
moon, anyway? 

‘That night, I saw strange lights on the mountains, which were 
certainly neither lanterns nor fires. The valley is full of stories of 
evil spirits, and next morning I was kept busy blessing bottles of 
holy water, which the catechist explained to the Christians as 
possessing great power for the warding off of evil spirits. 

‘Early on Monday morning we left the valley of the metal- 
workers, crossed over the mountain, and rode for two hours up 
the valley of the Umhlatuze river to another Christian kraal, 
where Mass was said. On the journey through this remote 
country, we were met by a man dressed in skins, and carrying a 
shield—a Zulu of the Zulus. I greeted him and spoke in Zulu. He 
answered in Fanakalo, the “language” of the mines and the 
kitchens. How long can Zulu culture survive: The gramophone 
swings dangerously at the feast of the Bantu Damocles. Not only 
in Zululand, but in native reserves from the Southern Cape to the 
Rhodesias, Nyasaland, Angola, and Tanganyika, the churches and 
the country are peopled by women, children, and old men, for 
the young ones are away in Durban or the City of Gold. Losing 
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their own language, and their own culture, and adopting cheap 
substitutes for both from the white man. Fanakalo—white and 
black both speak it, but both are ashamed of the parentage, and 
each fathers it on the other. 

‘And that of course is the problem of the missionary. Is the 
black man to learn real Christianity, or is he going to absorb and 
manufacture a “Fanakalo” version for himself? Are we going to 
be content to give him simply a muddled code of behaviour, 
where the ten commandments are mixed up with Sunday clothes, 
or are we going to be able to enter into his mind, and show him 
Christ’s message as a message to all men, a message therefore to 
the Zulus: 

‘One of the catechisms, when dealing with the dispositions 
necessary for Communion, says that recipients must be fasting 
from midnight, and must be well-dressed. Which means cast-off 
European clothes, and when, they are torn beyond hope of mend- 
ing, Ernest can no longer go to church, because a new pair of 
trousers would mean no food for the family for a week. Back on 
the Rand, I have been asked by a flashily dressed housegirl how 
it is these savages who work on the mines can come to Mass, 
wearing only dirty trousers and a vest. 

‘I remembered a funeral last month in the heart of the Reserve, 
where the customs and the traditional way of life seemed un- 
touched. Most of the huts in the kraal were pagan, with a quiet 
dignity and smiplicity of their own. In the deceased Christian’s 
hut, as well as the mats and calabashes, were a brass and iron 
bedstead, two alarm clocks, cheap prints, and medicine-bottles.’ 

Zululand is a country of mountains and river, and soil erosion, 
of irresponsible farming and lean cattle, and of those curious 
twins, poverty and waste. The people are lovable, simple, 
improvident, gay and inconstant, with sudden passions, dull 
sufferings, a quick sense of humour and stupidity, with a shrewd 
store of proverbs and a strong sense of fatality, which teaches that 
human Biilings are there and cannot be helped. “God does not 
want me to start being good yet.’ But it is not quite as Jim dreams 
of it. It is a country of confusion, dreaming a the towns, just as 
Jim in his turn dreams of the country, though the future lies 
neither in the European dreams of the rural native, nor in the 
atavistic dreams of town dwellers, but possibly in an amalgamation 
of the two. 
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In the new culture which will one day appear, however, Jim’s 
dreams will play their part. And the missioner too must recognise 
that fact, if he is to contribute to the forming of a new culture. It 
will not be enough to equate Johannesburg with London or 
Chicago, because Jim’s dreams and memories will be an important 
factor. At present most of our African literature, most of our 
sermons, though verbally translated into another tongue, are 
suitable to people who have been brought up in the local Graeco- 
Roman traditions of Europe. With a few brilliant exceptions, we 
do not as a rule take the trouble of acquiring an African back- 
ground, so that our words, as well as being in the language of the 
audience, should be also adapted to the ways of thinking, and 
to the cultural setting. Humanly speaking, the spread of the Gospel 
in Africa demands a readiness on the part of missionaries to forego 
many worthy traditions and customs of their own culture, in 
which the gospel has become enshrined, so that the Bantu may 
receive it into their own new culture, and may learn at once the 
universality and the individual appeal of the truth that the Word 


became flesh. 
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THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS OF TRIBAL ART 


WILLIAM Facc 


anthropologists—and by the more materialistic and revolution- 

ary anthropologists against their more conservative colleagues 
— whom I count myself)—that they advocate the preserva- 
tion of primitive peoples as ‘museum pieces’, sheltered from the 
harmful influences of civilisation. There is a grain of truth in the 
taunt—for many an anthropologist must have wondered at times 
whether this tribe or that was not better off and happier before 
the introduction of corrugated iron and political ‘aspirations’ — 
but it is really a gross over-simplification; it is, in truth, not change 
so much as revolution that is deplored. For the anthropologist has 
been trained to observe more clearly than most men how a tribal 
culture may be not merely disrupted but even completely des- 
troyed by the opening of a mine or a plantation or the prohibition 
of initiation or polygamy; how, for example, the advent of the 
metal roof may lead not merely to the decay of the thatcher’s 
skill, but perhaps also to the collapse of a co-operative labour 
system. Far from being absolutely opposed to change, he under- 
stands that there are ways—if we are willing to look for them—of 
making changes rather as a graft upon the tree of tribal culture 
than by ruthlessly extirpating it, or inadvertently ringing the 
bark. So it is that he will sometimes be found seeking, however 
hopelessly, to retard changes threatened from outside until their 
promoters are ready, both in their own and in the tribal interest, 
to take account of research in human nature and institutions; he 
would be more than human in these days if he did not point to the 
East African Groundnuts Scheme as a classical and grandiose 
example of revolution unnecessarily applied to tribal cultures 
with an utter disregard of the very existence of human problems. 
By comparison, the anthropologist may well seem to be the true 
progressive. And with him I class the enlightened missionary, 
administrator and trader who are prepared to study and use the 
processes of evolution: who, in a word, approach their task with 
a true humility. 
What is the relevance of these observations to our particular 


E is a charge commonly levelled by administrators against 
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theme? The same principle—that change should be evolutiona: 
if valuable elements of culture are not to be lost—must be applied. 
But art (as distinct from technical skill in wielding the artist’s 
tools) is so fragile, so ethereal a growth that the dangers inherent 
in any conscious attempt to alter its methods or mould it to new 
purposes are many times greater than' with other branches of 
culture or with the social structure. And, like these other branches, 
it may easily be debased (in an aesthetic sense), or even suffer 
extinction, as a result of some chance infiltration of Western 
ways; for example, when carvers in some parts of Yorubaland in 
Nigeria began to use European oil paints instead of the traditional 
earth colours to enhance the surface of their wood-carvings, the 
bold primary colours seem to have made such striking effects that 
the delicate balance between form and colour, established over 
centuries of artistic development, was completely upset, and the 
sense of sculptural form for which these artists had been famous 
—— atrophied. It is true that no amount of foresight on the part 
of Europeans can avert situations of this kind; yet there lies upon 
them an obligation, all too seldom recognised, not to ‘give 
scandal’, in an artistic sense, and so contribute to loss of tribal 
values to the world and to Christianity. 

If I seem to labour somewhat these introductory remarks, it is 
in order to establish that I write from the point of view of an 
anthropologist and not as one well versed in the field of Christian 
art. If in consequence I seem unduly critical, by implication, of 
some who are authorities in this latter field, 1 hope that I may at 
least be granted the licence of the advocatus diaboli. But my purpose 
is indeed to urge that tribal art is among the most beautiful and 
impressive of God’s works through man, and that it can and should 
be turned to account in his honour. I believe not only that 
Christianity needs tribal art, but that tribal art itself is dependent 
on Christianity for its only chance of survival, as its old sustaining 
faiths disappear. 

Anthropology is ‘the whole study of man’, and the anthropolo- 
gist, unless he has been attracted too far along the modern path of 
specialisation, tries to see his special study in the light of all else 
that he knows about the peoples concerned. In particular, he will 
not attain to an understanding of tribal art in any but its most 
material aspects unless he appreciates its place in the religious, 
moral and social life of the people, and the extent to which not 
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only their ideas of art, but his own also, are moulded by habits of 
thought which are largely unconscious and of ancient derivation. 
All of us begin to be influenced by the collective representations 
of our society, on this above all other matters, from the earliest 
days of our lives, and for most of us the principles of design and 
aesthetics which underlie our man-made environment are elevated 
into unacknowledged axioms which largely condition our aes- 
thetic judgments for the rest of our lives. Since there is no reasoii 
to suppose that they have any absolute validity, it is clearly useless 
and wrong to make use of them, whether consciously or not, in 
assessing the merits of works conditioned by an entirely different 
set of collective representations. And the canons of the European 
tradition in art are almost wholly inapplicable in the study of 
African art. 

The essential philosophical differences between European and 
African art may be conveniently, if over-simply, suggested in 
terms of the presence or absence of the straight line. The import- 
ance of this concept—for it is clearly an intellectual abstraction 
rather than something to be met with on any considerable scale 
in the environment and experience of pre-industrial man—dates 
in Europe from about the sixth century before Christ, although it 
had already been applied for many hundreds of years in the great 
industrial civilisations of the Near East. It is mainly to the Ionian 
philosophers that we owe the acceptance of mensuration as 
something good and desirable in itself, without which the erection 
of large systems whether in stone or in ideas was unthinkable. So 
were the foundations of materialism laid: the Olympians had 
been progressively humanised since Homer’s time and man was 
now, he supposed, self-sufficient. A revolution of ideas was 
taking place, and the builders of the Periclean Acropolis did not 
hesitate to break up for rubble the old-fashioned stylised figures 
carved at the apogee of Greek art. By virtue of perpendicular co- 
ordinates, the most lifelike figures henceforth could, and therefore 
should, be produced: and until this century only the Middle Ages 
have interrupted the Praxitelean hegemony. 

If we turn to tribal Africa and its art, we are at once struck by 
the contrast with the uniformity, based on mensurational natural- 
ism, which has been the mark of European art, sacred and profane, 
for two and a half millennia. Africa, having never undergone the 
revolution, remained free from any a priori assumption of the 
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rightness of naturalism and from restriction to a single style; 
moreover, the whole African way of life continued to be based on 
adaptation to nature rather than on mastery over it, and perfection, 
so far from being sought after, is often carefully avoided as 
impious. Lines are drawn no straighter and surfaces no more 
highly polished than is necessary for the purpose in hand, and so 
the craftsman’s natural sense of line and form is given full play. 
The bulldozer mentality of the old Roman road-builders is far 
removed indeed from the beautiful bush paths of Africa. 

Over very large tracts of Africa the artistic impulse expressed 
itself more through music and the dance than in visual forms; and 
it was only in the great basins of the Niger and the Congo that 
sculpture, with which I am chiefly concerned, flourished. Within 
that region, however, some thousands of distinctive styles were 
developed and can still be identified in museums and in the field; 
some are more important than others, but nearly all have pro- 
duced some masterpieces fit to rank with the finest works of other 
continents, and they are all distinguished by an artistic vitality and 
conviction which are sadly lacking in most European art today, 
whether it be ‘academic’ or of the avant-garde. 

I do not know how far authorities on European art would agree 
with me, but I suggest that the African artist starts with one great 
advantage over the European: the classical tradition is based on 
description, but the purely descriptive excludes the poetic, and 
equally the artistic, so that the artist, having painfully learnt how 
to describe, must transcend description—as all the great masters of 
Europe have done—in order to produce art; the African carver, 
on the other hand, learns his craft in a medium whose forms are 
by their very nature evocative and poetic. They are intended to 
suggest and symbolise rather than to portray the person or object 
concerned, and at the same time to produce in the observer certain 
feelings which it is desired to associate with him or it. The dis- 
tortions of the human body for which African sculpture is famous 
are, therefore, entirely purposeful and not at all due to any 
incapacity on the part of Africans for naturalistic representation— 
for which they show all too depressing an aptitude once they 
begin to carve for the curio trade. 

It is difficult to formulate useful general statements about 
African art, since its styles range all the way from abstraction to 
quasi-classical naturalism; but in all of them—even in the idealised 
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portrait heads in brass and copper of ancient Ife—the artists seem 
to have set out to bring the viewer’s centres of association into play 
by means of stylisation or generalisation of the features of his 
subject. Such use of analogy and metaphor is surely of the essence 
of true art; and it is doubtful whether any people has ever 
developed it so intensely as the Africans have done. 

It is probably to this that we must attribute the ‘direct’ 
qualities of African art, which have so impressed European artists. 
The planes, curves, masses and spaces of the carving produce 
emotion by means that are nearer to those used in music than to 
the curiously indirect method of European naturalistic art—in 
which the desired expression of emotion is represented by the 
artist in the face and gestures of his subject in the hope of produc- 
ing a sympathetic or imitative response in the spectator. For the 
same reason, narrative art is comparatively rare in Africa, and 
seldom if ever designed to convey deep emotion of the kind 
which is beyond words. 

Again, association of ideas may dictate not merely the detailed 
features of a carving but also the choice of subject matter itself; 
this seems to be true of both the examples illustrated with this 
article, for in each case the artist has represented not specific 
personages, either divine or human, but a scene designed to 
suggest a general idea. 

Now it would doubtless be generally agreed that it is the func- 
tion of Christian as of any other religious art to play upon our 
noblest and deepest feelings and to associate them with our service 
to God (or, among pagans, to the gods or the spirits). If it fails 
to evoke these feelings, it fails altogether. And by this standard, 
we must look hard and long to find any true religious art pro- 
duced in Europe in the last two centuries; except in our older 
cathedrals and churches, almost all is superficial and sentimental 
and calculated to depress rather than to uplift the soul at the 
moment of worship. For us Europeans, it is the great artists of the 
Renaissance and the anonymous masons of the Middle Ages who 
chiefly have the power of stirring religious emotion. Yet even 
their works would have no particular meaning for non-Europeans; 
African and other tribal peoples have each their own established 
ways, founded in their own historic life and culture, of producing 
similar emotional responses, and it is only by understanding and 
making use of these that Christian arts worthy of the name can be 
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developed among the Africans according to the principles laid 
down by Pope Pius XII. I must say unequivocally that, applying 
as fairly as I can the standards of quality which have formed in my 
mind in the course of studying the pagan arts of Africa, I have 
been unable to find a single piece of art (religious or secular) 
produced by Africans under missionary influence whichI could 
honestly regard as approaching in quality the best traditional 
sculpture of the tribe from which it came; the great majority seem 
to me without artistic merit either by European or by African 
standards. 

Assuredly the Christian faith is not at fault; but it is disconcert- 
ing that it cannot yet stimulate its converts to artistic creations 
comparable to those with which their brothers worship Shango 
and Ala. The difficulty, it seems to me, though far from insuper- 
able, can only be overcome by a conscious and sustained effort 
on the part of all who must deal with the problem to put aside the 
preconceptions accumulated in 2500 years of European art. But 
how is one to convince the young missionary (whose training in 
art criticism can hardly be equal to his capacity for the cure of 
souls) that by the simple act of calling upon African carvers who 
have no tradition of narrative art to execute a Crib he may be in 
danger of killing outright an art tradition of a thousand years’ 
standing—and that such an act may be uncatholic? 

I should feel despondent indeed but for two things. First, I have 
been deeply impressed and moved by reading the issue of L’ Art 
Sacré for March-April, 1951, in which appear articles by Father 
M. A. Couturier and Father Modiiinaall Régamey, both con- 
cerned with ‘le douloureux probléme des arts missionaires’. Both, 
and especially the latter, show a profound appreciation of the 
nature of the problem and of the psychological and other diffi- 
culties lying in the way of its solution. Father Régamey shows 
very clearly that the sole restrictions placed by the Popes on the 
use of traditional native arts in the Christian faith are negative 
ones and provide only that they shall not be contrary to the 
essentials of that faith. 

But it is in the field that the problem will be finally solved, and 
I am convinced that it can be done only through experimental 
research such as that which is being carried on by Father Kevin 
Carroll and his helpers at Oye-Ekiti in the north-eastern Yoruba 
country of South-West Nigeria. In this area, which I visited 
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briefly in 1950, traditional carving is still alive, including the 
carving of large works such as Bamgboye’s masterly Epa mask 
and also of narrative scenes. Other arts besides sculpture also 
flourish there, and it would seem altogether a most favourable 
site for such an experiment, far more favourable, for example, than 
the Fon country of Dahomey, where Mlle Barnager is working. 
At Oye, great emphasis is laid on understanding and maintaining 
the traditional economic basis of the carver’s livelihood (no work 
being undertaken for Europeans); on the use and development of 
the ancient apprenticeship system in preference to any form of 
school tuition (the cause of many failures elsewhere); on the 
avoidance of all but traditional materials (and some great mission- 
ary enterprises, such as that of Buta in the northern Belgian Congo, 
have put themselves out of court by using ebony, which is 
utterly alien to African carving technique and has never been 
used except on European instructions); and on the encouragement 
of a secular side-by-side with a religious art, so that both may be 
economically viable. If this experiment succeeds, as I believe that 
it will, I hope that Father Carroll may be induced to describe it 
in a book, in full detail and without delay. For every year lost 
sees the irrevocable disappearance of priceless traditions. 
Unfortunately, it is often the African faithful who (knowing 
nothing of St Augustine) object most strongly to the use of 
anything which reminds them of the old religion. And this leads 
me to a question which I certainly could not presume to answer: 
whether a method of conversion which, whatever its other merits, 
allows the converted to become iconoclasts, destroying beautiful 
works of art as ‘works of the devil’, is sufficiently far-sighted. 








NOTICE 
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1. Mask carved about 1934 by Bamgboye of Odo-Owa for the Epa Festival of the 
Yoruba of eastern Ilorin Province, Northern Nigeria. The religious content of the 
festival—in which young men dance and leap in these great masks (often four or five 
feet high and weighing up to 80lb.) to promote the well-being and increase of the com- 
munity and its crops—is nowadays much overshadowed by its recreative aspects. Though 
the whole is carved from one block of wood, there is a marked contrast of. style and feeling 
between the mask proper, a grotesque Janus head, and the broadly naturalistic figures of 
the superstructure ; this represents in a generalised way the pleasures of motherhood and 
the happiness and 
prestige of large fami- 
lies. Bamgboye was 
later employed as 
teacher of carving at a 
Government — school, 
but his work lost all 
originality and feel- 
ing, and he now carves 
only for Europeans. 
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Photograph: William Fagg, 1950. By courtesy of H.M. Stationery Office. 











2. Pottery group made about 1880 for the cult of the Yam Spirit (Ifijioku) at Osisa 
village of the Kwale Ibo tribe near the right bank of the lower Niger. Such groups were 
placed in small enclosures outside the houses with other cult objects and sacrifices were 
made before them to ensure the success of the Yam harvest. The custom has now fallen 
into disuse (perhaps because the Government will come to the rescue in the case of famine) 
and it is many years since such groups were made; only three broken figures in this style 
now survive at Osisa. The group does not represent particular persons or spirits but 
rather a general idea of service by the whole family to the spirit world: a family head is 
seated before the altar of his own good luck (ikenga); his two wives, one pregnant, the 
other suckling a child, are seated beside him, and in front are his son, striking an iron 
gong, and a sacrificial fowl. It may be that this representation of sacrifice was thought to 
please the spirits even when actual sacrifice was not being made. 


Photograph: British Museum. By courtesy of the Trustees and of H.M. 
Stationery Office. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN European History. By Herbert Butterfield. Riddell 

Memorial Lectures. (Oxford University Press; 5s. 

As one might have expected, Professor Butterfield’s Riddell lectures 
are stimulating. It is not that he says anything that is unfamiliar to 
students, but he is able to present a clear picture of the influence of 
Christianity in history which rivals the work of Mr Christopher 
Dawson. He is much concerned with the doctrine of liberty implied in 
the Christian conception of the dignity of man especially as warring 
against, and Pei the contamination of, Christianity by the herd 
instinct. Here, one feels, his valuation requires some correction in 
relation to the equally Christian notion of ‘community’. In another 
connection he has seen that the primary purpose of the Christian 
religion is not to provide the cement for society, but rather to proclaim 
a gospel of salvation, and that Christianity’s greatest contributions to 
culture have been made by saints who were almost absent-minded 
about cultural issues. It is this that the modern finds so difficult, pre- 
occupied as he is with a merely secular and social standard of reference. 

It is, however, perhaps of greater interest to attempt to discover what 
standpoint Professor Butterfield is taking up in these lectures. Is he 
speaking as a historian or as a Christian, or does he think that the two 
cannot be separated? 

It seems clear enough that he speaks from the standpoint of ‘our 
religion’ and that, for him, the adoption of this standpoint ‘transforms 
the meaning’ of history. In doing this, it would appear, he takes up a 
meta-historical standpoint and judges history in terms of a criterion 
which does not rest on the findings of historical judgment. He appears 
to have admitted this in a previous series of lectures when he said d that 
‘Iam unable to see how a man can find the hand of God in secular 
history, unless he has an assurance of it in his personal experience’. This 
position does not imply that revelation is not historical, but it does 
assert that the significance of the event is given by its being seen in 
faith. The standpoint is meta-historical in the sense that it is meta- 
natural in that the natural is interpreted in terms of a dimension given 
in and through faith. Given this dimension, this way of ‘seeing’ history 
is transformed, otherwise it presents intolerable contradictions for the 
historian. 

More than this, Professor Butterfield seems to hold that history can 
teach moral lessons and can show ‘moral paradoxes that are embedded 
in the very structure of... the historical process’. This raises the 
question of what he means by ‘history’. History, surely, is a detective 
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method whereby evidence of past human activity is criticised and re- 
presented as significant. This implies that history is neither mere data 
nor an objective somebody, but someone writing history—making use 
of a method. Once we begin to write history (to use the method) we 
find ourselves, willy nilly, invoking values which do not at least 
immediately rise from the evidence under consideration. We find our- 
selves discussing the order of events in terms of pictures which represent 
facets of the infinitely subtle complex which is the creation of man. The 
love of history, then, lies not in the description of the rise of institutions 
or the play of economic circumstance, but in a doctrine of man. The 
odd thing about history is that it goes beyond its own method; even 
the various picture myths used by historians, challenge and response, 
rise and decay, thesis and antithesis, however helpful they may be, 
break down before that moral element in human relationships that 
history assumes rather than discusses. If this is so, then the writing of 
history involves insights which are not postulated by an abstract 
description of the historical method, and significant historical judgment 
invokes presuppositions, critical or otherwise, which colour the 
selection and interpretation of the historian in so far as they render 
him sensitive or insensitive to values which the evidence symbolises. 

Professor Butterfield, one feels, writes as a Christian without 
sufficiently examining why it is that he sees patterns or paradoxes in 
history. 

IAN HIstop, 0.P. 


Tue Soncino CuumasH. Edited by the Revd Dr A Cohen. (The 
Soncino Press, Bournemouth; 21s.) 


This magnum opus of the Soncino Press will be a delight to all lovers 
of the Pentateuch, be they Hebrew or Christian. The English text, 
printed alongside the Hebrew, is the very readable version of the 
Jewish Publication Society of America. The commentary is unlike 
others in the series in that it gives selections from the comments of 
representative Jewish expositors. As the Preface points out, these 
commentaries may at times savour of the medieval; yet it remains 
worth while to see how great exegetes of long ago read (or read into) 
the Sacred Text. The average onken will be glad to have at hand the 
pee anger of an Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, etc., whose works would not 
usually be accessible. 

A further point of great interest for a Christian student is the inser- 
tion, all through the text, of the Haphtaroth, or sections from the 
prophetical and historical books which follow upon a reading of the 
Pentateuch in the liturgy of the Synagogue. This is of interest not 
merely to the historian of liturgies but—in these days of renewed 
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biblical theology—to the theologian properly speaking, who should 
be aware of how texts are associated in Hebrew liturgical tradition. 
Thus the Haphtarah Bereshith (Genesis 1-6 with Isaias 42, 5 to 43, 10) 
gives us the dine of God’s creational activity. Theophany is the theme 
of Exodus 18-20 with Isaias 6-7, 6 and 8, 5, 6; this last culminates in a 
Messianism clear to the Christian, ‘for a child is born unto us’. Such 
‘themes’ serve to bring out the riches of the deposit of faith. 
ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


Tue West European City. By Robert E. Dickinson. (Routledge and 

Kegan Paul; £2 2s.) 

If one may hold with Mr Bentley that biography is about chaps, 
geography today is about much more than maps, and it is the special 
value of Dr Dickinson’s interpretation of the common features of the 
cities of Western Europe that it is based on the morphological approach. 
The geographer’s great temptation is to treat a city merely in terms of 
dead patterns and as a mass of materials, but he remembers that it is a 
living organism in space and time which must be considered in its four 
chief functions as a place of habitation, work, recreation and transport. 
This method makes geography much more interesting, and though the 
author lacks Mr Mumford’s captivating style, he has produced a useful 
work of reference not only for the student of geography, but also for 
the historian, the economist and modern planner. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I studies a number of towns 
in Central Sweden and Switzerland, and—in greater detail—the pro- 
cesses and character of urban growth in the Giants small towns of 
France and Germany. Then follows a chapter on the medium-sized 
city—Basel, and a series of studies of Brussels, Amsterdam, Vienna, 
Budapest, Paris and Berlin. Part II deals in a comparative manner with 
the functions and organisation of West European towns in the light of 
their economic and social history and concludes with some aspects of 
modern urbanism. 

The author traces three historic phases in urban development: the 
first and formative period around the year A.D. 1000 was marked by the 
appearance of a compact settlement with its focus in church, castle or 
market place. The cathedral cities of the Midi are contrasted with the 
mw 2 burgesses’ cities of Flanders and Picardy, dominated by the 
trading element. In western Germany bishoprics were founded on the 
sites of Roman castra or Saxon oppida. The development of planned 
forms took place first in Eastern Germany, the main zone of German 
colonisation in the thirteenth century, with primary concern for 
secular buildings and defence works for self-governing communities. 
On the continent all urban settlements were walled towns; in England 
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the wail was confined to a few of the larger towns and soon fell into 
disuse, while the continental characteristics were more often retained 
in Wales, Scotland and Ireland. Changes in siege warfare by gunpowder 
and artillery were responsible for the conversion of the old towns in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century. This was the time of beginning 
congestion, and Dr Dickinson corrects the widespread fallacy that 
medieval towns were lacking in open spaces. In fact the medieval 
towns contained a considerable agricultural element. In Poitiers, for 
instance, each house—and medieval houses were mostly one-family 
houses—had its orchard. The second or Industrial phase of urban 
expansion is marked by the greatest increases in population the Western 
world has experienced, and, above all, by the great concentration of 
people in towns on the advent of the railway and the steam engine 
during the nineteenth century. The third phase is the post-1919 period 
marked by the addition of the internal combustion engine. 

Every continental city thus reveals a crust-like growth from its 
medieval centre, through Renaissance and Baroque extensions, 
expansions in the nineteenth century to the inter-war period of the 
twentieth; the last two phases being characteristic—in Professor Tout’s 
words—of ‘few builders of towns, but an infinite number of builders 
of individual houses and streets’. Dr Dickinson himself recognises that 
much of what he has written in 1939 is already past history, for only 
very few of the historic cities he describes have been spared by the 
bombs of the last war, but the reconstruction of these cities will have 
to be based on the existing pattern and its origins. The problem which 
the modern planner has to solve is how urban life, 2 ome as it is 
from soil and country, can be made dignified by satisfying elementary 
human needs of air, light, space and the requirements of modern social 
services. That town and regional planning should learn from the 
geographer, and that it must be constructive rather than permissive, as 
in the last fifty years, merely excluding industry from certain areas, 
confining it to others and separating residential from obnoxious non- 
residential uses, is, perhaps, the most important conclusion of a work 
well supplied with illustrations and diagrams, and an extensive biblio- 
graphy. ROLAND Hitt 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL ORGANISATION. By Raymond Firth. (Watts; 18s.) 

Professor Raymond Firth in these lectures given in the University of 
Birmingham, the first of a series founded by the Rationalist Press 
Association, sets out to give, as the title of his book informs us, the 
elements of social organisation. As an anthropologist with field 
experience in the Pacific, he uses observations made on the material 
he collected there as the basis of an analysis of the factors which go to 
make up human society. 
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In his introduction he tells us that the main object of the foundation 
of this series of lectures, is the ‘illustration of the scientific approach to 
the problems of civilised society’. This obligation he conscientiously 
sets out to fulfil. In his first chapter he gives a concise account of the 
subject matter which calls for the attention of the field worker, in 
terms of the concepts which may be considered to give rise to the 
observed facts. No one reading this book must expect to find a full 
account of any given society. That is not its aim. Professor Firth has 
looked at ‘societies’ and has deduced what are the ideas that lie behind 
appearances. 

The chapters on ‘the social framework of primitive art’, ‘moral 
standards and social organisation’ and ‘religion in social reality’ are the 
most lively and controversial. He sees art, morals and religion as 
functions of society: their raison d’étre being the welding together of a 
group of people into a whole. The implication seems to be that the 
phenomena of civilisation are devices for forcing man, who is naturall 
asocial, into being a ‘social’ creature. This is an assumption whi 
Professor Firth does not seem to be aware of making as [ does not 
discuss it. 

The concluding chapter on religion in social reality is of value in 
panies the so-called ‘scientific view of religion.’ This purports to 

€ an estimation of the part that religious belief and behaviour play in 
the overt life of a people. Professor Firth sums up in a final paragraph 
his own credo: ‘A comprehensive hypothesis here is that religion is a 
form of human art. The understanding of religion is most fully 
obtained not by embracing its symbolic system, but by scrutinising it. 
It - then seen as a symbolic product of human desires in a soci 
milieu’. 

As an introduction to one method of approaching the problems of 
social organisation and thereby stimulating the reader to examine his 
own approach, the book can be warmly recommended. 

Doris LAYARD 


THE Fit In Epucation. By Andrew Buchanan. (Phoenix House; 25s.) 

This will undoubtedly become, for a long time, the standard work 
on its subject in this country. In so far as it has been written ‘right up 
to the minute’, it will date; but only till the second and successive 
editions. And these will be demanded by the enduring qualities of 
interpretation and constructive stimulation that underlie the ground- 
plan of facts on which the book has been built. It is an altogether com- 
prehensive work. Whatever one’s ‘non-entertainment’ interest in film, 
there is a definitive chapter here to serve it: the technique of learning 
through the eye; the diversity of child (and adult) audience; the his- 
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torical development of the educational film in this country and most 
of the others; the technical (and fascinating) fields of planning, pro- 
duction and distribution; the considered views of the teaching pro- 
fession; and that much debated phenomenon, the children’s Saturday 
cinema. Thus far the themes of the ten chapters. But those who know 
Dr Buchanan’s actual work in films, and religious films in particular, 
will have expected more than that. And it is there—between the lines 
and ‘informing’ all the rest rather than treated as just one aspect—the 
sociological and spiritual crux of the whole gigantic problem. 


The work done, since the pioneer days of the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution as long ago as 1896, or since the first intervention of the 
London County Council in 1913, is far vaster than most of us could 
have imagined. So is its present-day integration under the National 
Committee for Visual Aids (which deals with policy) and the Educa- 
tional Foundation for Visual Aids (which deals with problems of distri- 
bution). The great pioneers themselves get their due tribute: H. Bruce 
Woolfe since 1919, Miss Mary Field since 1926, the Dartington Hall 
Film Unit, and Mr Kitson-Clarke in the battles of today. 

There is no doubt whatever that the greatest strides have been made 
in the fields of the descriptive rather than the philosophical: in science, 
engineering, medicine, arts and languages. Dr Buchanan is frank about 
the tentative nature of the historical film even yet, and above all about 
the conventions, some of them psychologically misplaced and some of 
them simply archaic, that still prevent the religious film from being 
either natural or convincing. There are surviving difficulties, too, over 
the notion of an educational film as such. They show themselves in a 
lukewarmness among many teachers (though today three teachers out 
of every four are using film and film-strip); a lack of any advisory 
source among the Universities (despite the telling experiments carried 
out by the Engineering departments of Cambridge University); and 
the absence of any real protection for short films under the Renters’ 

uotas established by the Act of 1927—whence the growth of ‘non- 
deanied distribution’. 

‘The line between classroom and cinema’, says Dr Buchanan, ‘is 
thin.’ The more educational films in the cinema, therefore, and the 
more cinema appeal in the classroom, the better. By now we have a 
‘film-educated generation’ already in existence, to appreciate the inter- 

lay of entertainment and instruction. But we may speak of the 
educational’ film only where the audience has come, expressly, to learn. 
The films (like classbooks) are best classified by the age of the audience; 
they are best needed where motion is necessary for the point under 
demonstration. Dr Buchanan quotes John Grierson’s wise definition of 
the documentary: “The creative treatment of actuality. What one 
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means by that is that actual events have been taken, but analysed from 
the creative point of view, and given some angle, some form of narra- 
tive, or dramatic meaning.... It is not a discursive description of 
natural events, but a creative one.’ 


Above all, mass-education and ‘fundamental education’, as now 
carried out pre-eminently by UNESCO, does not automatically (nor 
even primarily) mean mere literacy. ‘Fundamental educators were 
working amongst the Mexican Indian peasantry living in remote 
villages where poverty, squalor and disease were rife. They were 
teaching the Indians by film to procure proper water supplies, to 
combat disease, farm their land productively, build houses, and use 
hygienic methods with regard to food and clothing. So far the teaching 
of reading and writing had not begun; for these . . . were secondary 
considerations.’ One of the most captivating examples of this, in the 
whole book, is the detailed script of one of the made by Dr 
Buchanan himself when the arrival of cars and aircraft in Arab Lands, 
which (till World War Il) had never heard of them, made it imperative 
to explain the wonders by a series of films on “Why It Moves’. As 
examples of teaching-method these are technically exquisite. So, on 
the production side, is the description of how the film on the use of the 
jack-plane was made. 


But it is in the matter of the Saturday cinema that the sociological 
and spiritual factors in juvenile film-going all come to focus; in those 
2,000 Cinema Clubs, totalling some raillion-and-a-half children. Dr 
Buchanan’s résumé of the issue—the dangers of the commercial cinema 
to children, the opportunities of these ‘controlled’ Saturday mornings 
—is crisply done. His own views, where he lets them stand out, will 
reassure every thoughtful parent. The great danger at the moment is 
lest these shows should stop. For the J. Arthur Rank organisation, 
which had been making children’s films for the purpose, and ploughing 
back the profits, has ceased to make them since 1950. Dr Buchanan 
analyses the proposal put forth by Mr Frank A. Hoare, for filling the 
gap by means 2 Children’s Entertainment Films Trust, before can- 
vassing his own, alternative, plan. This is: ‘that the production and 
distribution of all such films, through of theatrical content, should be 
reborn non-theatrically, and et only on 16-mm., in halls of all 
available kinds, but never in cinemas. What the non-theatrical move- 
ment has achieved, against great odds, in so many specialised fields, it 
can certainly repeat for children. Such shows would create miniature 
children’s cinemas distinct from the matinees now held in mammoth 
theatres which seem to me to be both out of proportion and out of 
character for the purpose.’ He doubts the success of ‘any plan designed 
to operate within the framework of the industry as it at present exists’ ; 
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and the book ends with a bold challenge to the existing order. That 
order is a world of two sorts of film-makers: features, a shorts. ‘I feel 
it might be wise’, he says, ‘to consider establishing a third category of 
film-makers for the very special needs of the educational world—a 
pocket-size branch of the industry’, serving halls but not cinemas, 
winning its spurs through merit, and standing in the same relation to 
the film industry as the pocket edition does to the publishing industry. 
The conclusion can be stated thus briefly. The case for it is the 240 
pages of the book. 
A. C. F. BEALEs 


Tue Sociat History or Art. By Arnold Hauser. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; 42s., 2 vols.) 


Earty MEDIEVAL ILLUMINATION. Introduction by Hanns Swarzenski. 

(Batsford; 30s.) 

The study of art history in England has been transformed by the 
influx of central European scholars during the years that immediately 
preceded the last war. Before that, English art history had been to a 
great extent the prerogative of the great museums. It had developed out 
of archaeology and the techniques used were still largely schiabihenicd: 
the study of art object precisely as object. It had not established itself 
as any part of the elaborate faculty system which formed the skeleton 
of all English universities. The art history publications of that period 
suggest that there was then only a limited demand in any section of the 
English public. Since 1935 the study of art history has developed in all 
the major English universities, and a perpetually increasing number of 
publications suggest a wide untechnical interest. This new approach to 
the history of art has branched partly from the study of changing 
aesthetic theories and partly from the study of the social and cultural 
transitions that these reflect. 

Two recent publications illustrate the new methods; it is significant 
that both are continental in their ultimate provenance. Dr Hauser has 
composed an analysis in two volumes which may prove equal in its 
influence to Dr Spengler’s Decline of the West. The first seventy pages 
consist of a most ingenious and stimulating survey of the possible 
influence of social factors on prehistoric art-forms and on the art of 
ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and Crete. The next 880 pages contain a 
detailed account of all the changing forms of West-European art and 
literature studied in terms of sociology. An attempt is made to restate 
the significance of each movement in art or literature in the terms of 
the particular social context in which and from which it developed. No 
scholar can be a specialist in so many fields. Inevitably both volumes 
contain a great number of blunt statements on which the only possible 
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comment to be made is that they are not correct. Four such may be 
chosen as examples, each from a different section. On page 86 Dr 
Hauser writes: ‘Participation in the Olympic Games was a preserve of 
the nobles’. On page 140 he writes: “The dominion of the Emperor 
over the Church was based on the doctrine of Divine Right Pome 0 
by the Fathers of the Church’. Page 407 contains the phrase ‘the end of 
the comparative liberal government of Elizabeth and the new feudalistic 
tendency under James I’. On page 540 there is the phrase ‘the liberal 
policy and secular outlook of the High Church’. Yet a longer, more 
serious list could have been constructed from the generalisations in the 
Decline of the West, while Dr Hauser retains throughout a high 
standard of factual accuracy, both in dates and in details of patronage, 
which is in itself an outstanding achievement in so vast a field. The 145 
half-tone illustrations are admirably selected and well reproduced. Few 
recent studies have been so stimulating; none have opened so many 
new perspectives. 


The Batsford publication on Early Medieval Illumination represents 
the second wat in modern art history. It is a study of illuminated 
manuscripts from the ninth to the twelfth century. It is illustrated 
exclusively from MSS. in Germany, primarily from the University of 
Wurzburg and the State Library at Munich. It centres round the 
analyses of the schools of Reichenau and of Echtertaench, and Dr Hanns 
Swarzenski has provided a careful and perceptive preface on the 
aesthetic ideal which they seemed to presuppose. One statement 
challenges disagreement: he writes on page 12: ‘In so far as an Ottonian 
renaissance may properly be spoken of, the movement is almost ex- 
clusively a revival of the Carolingian Renaissance’. A Byzantinist 
might be inclined to state that the Ottonian Renaissance was primarily 
an adaptation of the art movements in contemporary Constantinople. 
But even here Dr Swarzenski carefully qualifies his statement in the 
pages that follow. Twenty-nine illustrations are characteristic of the 
methods of reproduction that have come to be associated with the 
great Swiss firms; twenty-one of them are in colour. Sometimes they 
are superbly rendered as in plate 15; the Crucifixion with personifica- 
tions of life, death, church and synagogue, from the eleventh-century 
Uota MS. in Munich. Sometimes the colour-tones are very accurately 
conveyed, as in plates 4, 6 and 19; at times the gold, pale red and purple 
are all too vivid, as in plate 9 and plate 17. 


Different as the two volumes are, representing two distinct currents 
in contemporary art history, it is an achievement common to them 


both that they should be sold at so moderate a price. 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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Joun a Tue Man AND His Works. By Henri Talon. (Rockliff; 

258. 

It was only in the nineteenth century that The Pilgrim’s Progress 
began to be considered, not as a work of piety and edification, but as a 
masterpiece of English prose. At one time it looked as if scholars were 
in danger of neglecting edification altogether in their anxiety to hail 
Bunyan as a pioneer of the novel of the open road. But these anticipa- 
tions of wtalind fiction are the deductions of the literary historian; 
Bunyan is a conservative-minded, backward-looking writer who owes 
most to Puritan theology, and, beyond that, to the ancient homiletic 
tradition of the rural oulge.Je recent years seventeenth-century Puritan 
thought has received more careful examination, particularly in 
America (the work of Professors Perry Miller and William Haller may 
be mentioned). 

M. Talon has attempted to digest this body of research; at the same 
time he does not lose sight of the creative genius in Bunyan which had 
impressed the nineteenth century, and which produced out of tradi- 
tional material something no other ‘mechanic preacher’ could have 
produced. His approach is through the working of Bunyan’s imagina- 
tion; he sees the spiritual autobiography of Grace Abounding as provid- 
ing in its obsessive imagery the germ of the allegories: in them the 
phenomena of Bunyan’s own consciousness are projected and given 
objective form. M. Talon’s discussion of the value of Grace Abounding 
as autobiographical evidence, and the extent to which one must 
presume a freer treatment of spiritual history in the light of the con- 
ventions of Puritan religious biography, is one of the most illuminating 
parts of his book. 

In its impressive review of Bunyan’s whole literary output, this study 
can worthily take a place along with other distinguished French con- 
tributions to English studies, like those of Legouis and Huchon. The 
criticism of the narrative ordonnance of The Pilgrim’s Progress is excellent; 
so often in other hands the appreciation of Bunyan’s style is limited to 

urple passages or character sketches. Sometimes the author relies a 
Fede too much on secondary authorities; for the English translation he 
has, however, corrected a number of minor historical inaccuracies 
which were present in the original French edition published in 1948. 

ROGER SHARROCK 


Tue Knot oF Virers. By Frangois Mauriac, translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 11s. 6d.) 

Loox Down IN Mercy. By Walter Baxter (Heinemann; 10s. 6d.) 
The collected edition of Mauriac’s novels in English (a notable 

achievement in the history of translation) now includes the novel 


which, perhaps more than any other, deserves to be called Mauriac’s 
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rofoundest work. This study, written as a diary, of a man obsessed 
by avarice and hate, reveals in all its terrifying power the extent of 
M. Mauriac’s analysis of the mystery of human iniquity. It is an 
astonishing achievement to have drawn so consistent a picture of 
meanness and malice, and yet to have retained a fundamental sympathy 
for a man’s misery and his need of God. If the theme of pity be the 
ultimate one of a novelist who is a Christian, then with The Knot of 
Vipers M. Mauriac has spoken definitively. With economy and grace 
he evokes a closed world with the confines of his own Landes. And the 
circle of his family, conventionally Christian, conventionally cruel, 
that surrounds the old and weary lawyer, brings out the dilemma of 
faith for the faithless. Reconciliation comes at last, not violently, 
improbably, but out of a perennial human need, and the knot of hatred 
is indeed unravelled. 

Mr Baxter’s first novel, a grim and violent picture of war in the 
Burma jungle, has nothing explicitly to say of God or religion. But, 
paradoxically, such is its theme. The central figure is a man whose 
unhappiness, whose cowardice even, finds expression in squalid 
infidelities, in a nervous tic of personal futility, but Mr Baxter, with 
extraordinary confidence in the telling, exposes the true root of his 
failure and never gives it a name. But unlike Mauriac’s lawyer, Captain 
Kent is a man who has never known the truth he longs for. He is 
representative of the world we know, whose unknown God is far 
away, and the neurosis of failure is all there is to recall. This is not a 
happy novel; it is certainly an important one. “Look down in mercy to 
thy people who cry to thee’: Mr Baxter does not give the whole 
quotation, for the men of the world he draws cry indeed, but as yet 
it is to an unknown God they cry. ILtTuD EvANs, 0.P. 


Tue Hunprep Years War. By Edouard Perroy. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; 30s.) 

One’s first reaction on reading this book is to wonder why it has 
not been translated before. The answer is probably to be found in the 
fact that the text has been revised and bibliographical additions have 
been made for the benefit of the English version. Mr W. B. Wells has 
given us a competent and solid translation. The book, it must be 
ae prow is not merely a military history, for the social, economic 
and constitutional elements of the great struggle are interwoven to 
make up the whole story, and it should be scarcely necessary to stress 
the rare skill and learning of an author who can thus move with 
confidence in the history both of France and England. Moreover, the 
book itself is so planned and written that detail never obscures but 
rather illumines the main outline, and the personalities of the chief 
actors stand out remarkably clearly against the crowded events and 
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incidents. Professor Douglas contributes an introduction which is 
entirely admirable to a book without which no library, however 
modest its pretensions, can face the future. 

T. CHARLES EDWARDS 


Tue Lire AND SOUL OF Paracgtsus. By John Hargrave. (Gollancz; 16s.) 

Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Bombast Paracelsus—superb name 
for an alchemist. This will surely be a fascinating account of dabblings 
in black magic. One starts to read eagerly. The writer’s style is unusual, 
brisk, breezy, possibly deliberately bombastic and very outspoken, 
especially on the subject of the critics, throughout four centuries, of 
the astonishing Paracelsus. Even in these days, it seems, a defender of 
Paracelsus is liable to be ‘smirked at, if not insulted’. 

Somewhat daunted, the reader, prepared to repress even the slightest 
smirk, forges ahead, misgivings increasing as the style that at first seems 
breezy becomes distressingly vulgar. A sick Canon’s room, for instance, 
is described as having cae it ‘the whispering ghost-words of the 
solemn ordinances of the Church: the gibble-gabbie of Latin prayers, 
chants, masses, liturgies rattled off holus-bolus Corpus Christi—isn’t it 
time for supper yet?’ [Author’s italics.] 

An angry but dignified letter from Paracelsus to the Town Council 
of Basle is described ‘as though he “blew a raspberry” through the 
keyhole of the Council Chamber, and shouted: Now then, you 
boobs—I'm telling’ you !—I’ll stand no more of it—so you’d better get 
crackin’, see?’ 

Language like the above is possibly meant to be cleverly satiric. Its 
progressive accumulation clouds and obscures the life and soul of 
Paracelsus; one wearies of Mr Hargrave. How refreshing to turn to 
Browning’s dramatic pos on the great alchemist, though Mr 
Hargrave disapproves of it as ‘unreal and utterly misleading’. He may 
be right, of course, for Mr Hargrave has spent many years of research 
on the subject. There may be many who will prefer Mr Hargrave’s 
bibulous, cantankerous Paracelsus to Browning's noble and dignified 
philosopher. And how different they are. The dying Paracelsus in 
Browning’s poem says: - 

....I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast—its splendour, soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom. I shall emerge one day. 
Mr Hargrave’s concluding words are: 
‘Immortal Paracelsus—“‘always drunk, always lucid!” 
Drunk on the Dewdrink of the Stars.’ 
The book is dedicated, no doubt significantly, “To Those Who Know’. 
K.M. 





